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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LireRaARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Government, aware that the revenue is sinking, has 

intervened, though very cautiously, in the coal crisis. On 
Tuesday, a letter was published, addressed by Mr. Gladstone 
to both the Miners’ and Coalowners’ Federations, in which he 
stated that the effect of the stoppage of industry was “ extend- 
ing and increasing,” and that “lasting, if not permanent, 
injury might be done to the trade of the country.” Her 
Majesty’s Government have therefore felt it their duty to try 
to bring about a resumption of negotiations under the 
chairmanship of a member of their own body, and have 
requested Lord Rosebery to undertake the task. This ex- 
tremely judicious selection must be a little painful to other 
members of the Cabinet; but it was received with delight by 
the public, and at once smoothed away all initial difficulties. 
Each Federation at once chose fourteen representatives; they 
met yesterday at the Foreign Office—a strange place for such 
&scene—and it is trusted that a compromise will at last be 
secured. If it is, the principle, though not the details, will 
be indicated in the morning papers of to-day. The basis must 
be apparently the old wages till April, when contracts can be 
revised; but in so representative a body, somebody may have 
something original to suggest. Up to the meeting of the con- 
ference, matters were in deadlock,—the men insisting on the 
old wages, the masters insisting that the old wages ruined them. 








The Radicals are beside themselves with anger at their 
delayed hopes, and on Thursday two amendments were 
practically carried against the Government. Mr. H. S. 
Foster moved that the Employers’ Liability Bill should not 
apply to fishing-vessels when fishermen were joint adventurers 
with the owners; and Mr. Asquith was compelled to accept 
the amendment, which was then carried by 202 to 130. Mr. 
McLaren again moved an instruction to the Committee on 
the Parish Councils Bill, empowering them to admit all 
women to the franchise who would possess it if they were 
men; and Government resisting, they were, beaten by 147 to 
126. The Unionists are greatly delighted by these evidences 
of an inevitable quarrel between the Government and their 
extreme supporters, but they are a little premature. They 
forget that these men sit by favour of Mr. Gladstone, and 
that if be puts his foot down, and they refuse to obey, not 10 
Per cent. of them will ever see Parliament again. They will 
kave a hard fight at the Election anyhow; and if they stand 
48 Radicals opposed to the Premier, they will be nowhere. 


This is a Gladstonian Parliament, not a Liberal or Radical 
one, 


_The Viceroy of India, Lord Lansdowne, delivered, on 
November 10th, at Agra, a most important speech. Nothing, 





faults on both sides; but the Government of India intended 
not only to show itself impartial, but strong. “ Let me tell 
you, in the plainest language, that we have no intention of 
permitting these exhibitions of lawlessness to be renewed. 
Disorder and crime will be put down with a strong and fear- 
less hand.” The law secures to the Mussulmans their right 
of killing cattle according to their ritual, and to the Hindoos 
immunity from insult, and the Government will not depart 
an inch from that honourable policy. The slaughter of kine 
will never be put a stop to; but any wanton outrage to 
religious feeling will at once be punished. Any disturbance 
of the peace will be put down by force. We shall not 
permit either section to terrorise the other one because 
it happens to be locally the stronger; and while fully 
recognising the depth both of Hindoo and Mussulman 
religious feeling, “it is our duty to enforce the law, and 
yours to obey it.” The Viceroy then made an urgent appeal 
to the native press to use with prudence the privilege 
of freedom accorded to it, and concluded by bidding both 
Hindoos and Mahommedans bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment any instances of partiality they may have observed. 
That is the true tone to take. The British Government in 
India is absolutely impartial among creeds, and will shoot 
down either Mussulmans or Hindoos, if they attack their 
rivals, with serene indifference to all but order. The speech, 
we believe, will produce the best effect, and will remind all 
the inhabitants that their lenient Government is neither 
apprehensive nor apathetic. 


The Mission of Sir Mortimer Durand to Cabul has ended, 
the British Envoy having received his final audience on the 
15th inst. No details have transpired, but the Times’ corre- 
spondent sends a most friendly speech made by the Ameer, and 
Reuter’s agent in Cabul has been authorised to state that the 
agreement is satisfactory to both parties, and will, it is hoped, 
remove all causes of future friction. The Ameer, moreover, 
appears to be greatly pleased, and at a review of his troops 
exhibited his regard for the British Envoy in a very marked 
manner. It is probable therefore that the dividing-line 
between the British dominion and Afghanistan, which is 
confused by some ancient rights on both sides to the 
allegiance of Pathan tribes, has been made definite ; that 
the Ameer has been reassured as to the defence of his 
northern frontier; and that our conduct in Chitral, the 
watch-tower State to the East, has been made clear to 
him. We shall not be surprised either, judging from the 
importance attached to the evidence that the Ameer has used 
our subsidy in equipping his army, to hear that it has been 
slightly, at least, increased. If Sir Mortimer Durand is 
contented, we may be sure that India has lost nothing by the 
conference; but we shall be curious to know the nature of the 
assurances as to the Northern frontier. Defending India on 
the other side of Afghanistan, with a Mussulman population 
between our advanced corps and our base, has always struck 
us as particularly risky work. 


A sudden visit paid by the Austrian Chancellor, Count 
Kalnoky, to Italy, appears to have excited great interest upon 
the Continent. He visited the King at Monza, remaining in 
conversation with him for an hour-and-a-half; and has since 
had several interviews with Italian Ministers, especially Signor 
Brin, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Noattempt is made to 
deny that the journey has a political object, and it is generally 
supposed that it has reference to the new situation created in 
the Mediterranean by the Russian and French alliance. Italy 
is in no position to increase her Army ; but it is believed that if 
her Army were reduced, her Fleet might, in the event of war, 
render most important service. This statement tallies well 
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with the renewed reports that Russia seeks a naval station in 
the Mediterranean, probably Paros, a report which concerns 
Austria almost as much as Italy and Turkey. As yet, there 
is no definiteness in the accounts, but it seems evident that 
there is commotion in the Mediterranean, and that the half- 
exhausted Powers are required to strengthen themselves at sea. 


The debate on Mr. McLaren’s first amendment to the second 
section of the Employers’ Liability Bill ended last Friday 
in its defeat by the narrow majority of 19. The drift of the 
amendment was to allow certain contracts,—chiefly those 
between the great railways and their subordinates, by which 
these subordinates contract not to sue them for compensation 
under the Act (if it becomes an Act), in consideration of certain 
large contributions by the employers to the benefit fund for 
the relief of the sufferers from accidents and their families, 
—to be still valid, under special conditions, though in general 
the Bill prohibits all attempts of the employed to enter into 
any contract not to avail themselves of the provisions of the 
Bill. Itis said that six Gladstonians who were pledged to 
support the amendment were induced to absent themselves, 
while twelve others who had expressed themselves in favour 
of it were persuaded by the Whips to vote against it. Yet 
in spite of all this energetic whipping, the majority dwindled 
to 19. The Government, who supported the “ Noes,” num- 
bered 236, and the supporters of Mr. McLaren numbered 217. 
But even if the clause had been carried, the Government had 
given out that they would accept their defeat. 

As to the debate itself, the effort made by Mr. Asquith and 
his supporters to show that the railway men were not really 
favourable to the amendment, and had voted for it under a 
sort of coercion, completely failed, nor did Mr. Burns succeed 
in persuading any even of the most earnestly Gladstonian 
supporters of the clause that the secret feeling of the railway 
servants was adverse to it. On the contrary, some of them 
who held most strongly to Mr. McLaren’s amendment, openly 
avowed that they did so from no sort of abstract respect for 
freedom of contract, but solely on account of the very strong 
desire of the railway employés to keep the advantages 
they had gained by their directors’ liberal contribution to 
the benefit fund,—this strongly expressed desire having con- 
vinced them that the railway servants would lose seriously by 
being forbidden to contract themselves out of the Bill. Mr. 
Neville, for instance (M.P. for the Exchange Division of Liver- 
pool), derided the idea that he was fighting for the abstract 
right of free contract. On the contrary, he was fighting for 
an arrangement by which the railway servants had gained 
very largely in security and compensation for accidents. The 
extreme partisans of the Labour party, however, spoke and 
voted steadily against the clause. They tried to show that 
the railway employés were not at heart favourable to it; but 
in reality they did not approve the rising up of a class of 
employés strong enough to be independent of the great 
Unions themselves. 


The Duke of Devonshire made a very effective speech in 
the Ulster Hall, Belfast, yesterday week. He pointed out that 
Mr. Asquith, while maintaining that it would be absurd to dis- 
solve on the refusal of the House of Lords to pass the Home- 
rule Bill, has proclaimed the hearty willingness of the 
Government to dissolve if the House of Lords rejects “ One 
man, one vote.” This is equivalent to admitting that the 
country is not with the Government on Irish Home-rule, though 
itis with it on the question of “ One man, one vote.” Ministers 
are perfectly willing to consult the country on any issue on 
which they believe that they are on the popular side, but 
not at all willing to consult it on the Irish issue,—a very 
significant difference of attitude. As for Ireland itself, 
the Duke of Devonshire observed that there was abso- 
lutely no exultation when the Home-rule Bill passed the 
Commons, and absolutely no excitement or sign of resent- 
ment when the House of Lords peremptorily threw it out. 
There had never, he said, been such concealment as there is 
concerning the intentions of the Government with regard to 
Home-rule next Session, Mr. Gladstone asserting that it would 
reappear above the waves in which it had been overwhelmed, 
and Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith assuming that it would be 
shelved altogether next Session. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was almost as dark and tortuous about Home-rule as 
the plots of the Jacobites in the early part of the last cen- 
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tury. “Never till now” has such secrecy “been the polic 
of an English statesman.” 7 


Lord Herschell was in a mild way mobbed in the Moses 
Room of the House of Lords on Wednesday by 210 Glag. 
stonians and 70 Irish Members, who waited upon him to 
urge greater energy and speed in the process of filling the 
Magistracy with men of more impartial politics, and broader 
and more various social sympathies, than those whom it hag 
hitherto been customary to place on the Bench. Mr. 4,¢ 
Morton, who introduced the deputation, admitted frankly that 
the Irish Members, having a separate Lord Chancellor of their 
own, had very little to do with the English Lord Chancelloy’s 
appointments, but they came nevertheless, first, because the 
House of Commons had passed its resolution on this subject 
for the whole United Kingdom; and next, because they had 
kindly expressed their wish to assist the Liberal Party in its 
movements. In other words, we suppose, the Irish shillelagh 
was thought useful for hastening the pace of so moderate ang 
cautious a Liberal as the Lord Chancellor. Mr. A.C. Morton 
added that the Radicals had no objection to Lord Herschell’s 
consulting the Lord-Lieutenant, or even the parish beadle,— 
whom he regarded as rather more likely to give him sound 
information about candidates for the Magistracy than the Lord. 
Lieutenant of a county,—about any suggested appointment, but 
what they, as Radicals, were aiming at, was to do away with all 
class privileges, and to choose Magistrates for their character 
and independence, and not for their title or station. When Mr. 
Conybeare came to speak, he said brusquely that he contended 
that the recommendations of the county Members, given on 
their responsibility as representatives, ought to be regarded 
as final, without the necessity of submitting them to the Lord. 
Lieutenant. Altogether, the deputation certainly assumed a 
tone so dictatorial as to be quite inconsistent with Mr. 
Morton’s profession that they did not wish to dictate. To 
judge by their tone, that was exactly what they did wish. 





Lord Herschell was equal to the occasion. He showed the 
deputation how much more he had done than he appeared to 
have done, in introducing new elements upon the Bench. He 
showed how wisely anxious he had been to render the various 
county Benches less political, less in the hands of a single 
party, than they had been, and yet how anxious also not to 
risk abrupt changes which would have ‘rendered the adminis- 
tration of justice less effective, and the co-operation of the men 
of different parties and different social strata less frank and 
hearty ; and he showed how laborious and difficult is the task 
of obtaining the requisite information for the due discharge 
of his responsible duty. But the greater part of his speech 
was devoted to a very decided and somewhat contemptuous 
snubbing of the deputation for their indifference to, or rather 
incapacity to understand, what is essential to an effective Bench 
of Magistrates, and especially to exposing their monstrous and 
absurd notion that the Lord Chancellor could delegate his 
responsibility in appointing Magistrates to the sort of reckless 
and ill-informed county Members who think, with Mr. Cony- 
beare, that their recommendation should be final, or, with Mr. 
Alpheus Cleophas Morton, that the parish beadle might give 
him more effective assistance than the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Lord Herschell declared that he would sooner renounce his 
office to-morrow, and he would do so without any great 
regret, than after accepting the responsibility of appointing 
the Magistrates, shuffle it off on to the shoulders of the 
various county Members. The deputation retired with the 
consciousness of baving had their ostentatiously arrogant 
tone painfully contrasted with their ignorance of the subject 
with which they professed to deal. 








Professor Edward Caird, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Glasgow, and the author of a book on the philosophy of religion, 
which we lately reviewed, has been elected Master of Balliol in 
succession to Professor Jowett. He was once an Exhibitioner 
of Balliol, but never a Fellow of the College,—he was a Fellow 
of Merton,—and his appointment to be Master of Balliol is 
naturally a surprise to the world. He is understood to be a 
philosophical disciple of the late Mr. T. H. Green, and that 
may have had much to do with his appointment. In any case, 
he is a man of a reverent as well as subtle and large mind, 
and his selection does credit both to the impartiality and the 
taste of the College over which he is to preside. The Prime 
Minister has filled up the Regius Professorship of Greek, 
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vacant by the death of Professor Jowett, by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ingram Bywater, one of the most accomplished 
elassical scholars in the University of Oxford. 





New Zealand has carried Women’s Suffrage in a rather 
extreme form,—almost any woman of full age, even if a 
mere visitor to the island, would have a vote,—and has 
carried it almost by a fluke, for it seems that a good many 
Members of the popular House voted for it in implicit 
confidence that either the Legislative Council would reject 
it, or that Lord Glasgow (the Governor) would reserve 
it for the Queen’s assent. But the Legislative Council, 
thinking apparently that it might prove a Conservative 
measure, passed it; and Lord Glasgow thought there was no 
sufficient reason for reserving it for the Queen’s assent. The 
alarm expressed when the Bill was found to be actually law 
was very great,—even those who had exerted themselves to 
push it through feeling exactly like children who are trying 
to rush a door which they believe to be barricaded, and who, 
finding it open without any effort at all, are consequently 
thrown on to their faces by their own precipitation. Perhaps 
the New Zealanders may teach us something by their rash 
experiment. We would not say to them, fiat experimentum in 
corpore vili, but rather that, as they have made so rash an 
experiment, in corpore honesto, we will, at all events, watch 
it carefully before we think of following suit. New Zealand 
probably will not scruple to undo what it has done with 
so little consideration, if the Colony finds reason to repent it. 


A demonstration was held in Trafalgar Square on Saturday 
by a body of Anarchists to commemorate the deaths of “ the 
Chicago Martyrs,” and some violent speeches are said to have 
been made. A Mr. Murdoch declared the Barcelona outrage 
a horrible affair; but attributed it to poverty, and expected 
something of the kind here also before long. The meeting 
was not important; but on Tuesday Mr. Darling moved, and 
carried, the adjournment of the House to discuss Mr. Asquith’s 
conduct in permitting it. Mr. Asquith was inclined to pooh- 
pooh the whole matter as insignificant ; but Mr. Balfour rose, 
and fairly crushed his opponent with argument. He agreed 
that discussion should be free on most subjects, but denied 
that throwing bomb-shells was among them. The rule in 
Trafalgar Square is to permit all legitimate meetings; but is 
a meeting to sympathise with American dynamiters legiti- 
mate? Is the question whether bombs shall be used or not, 
to be an open one in civilised society? To permit such dis- 
cussions under Government sanction is to encourage the 
diffusion of such opinions and to endanger the very founda- 
tions of social order. Mr. John Burns made a furious reply, 
declaring Mr. Balfour’s speech an attack on freedom, ascribing 
the Chicago murders to police oppression, and alleging that 
the Anarchists and Nihilists were no worse than British 
troops when they shot savages. We have said enough of the 
matter elsewhere, but clearly Mr. Asquith had forgotten the 
distinction between a street meeting and a meeting formally 
allowed by order of the Home Secretary. 


Lord Rosebery, in his amusing speech at the new Town Hall 
of St. Mary, Battersea, while appreciating very emphatically, 
—perbaps even a little artificially—the new municipal life 
which is strong in London, managed to say a word in depreca- 
tion of that “ municipalisation of the individual,” as he called 
it, which makes every private detail of public men’s lives the 
subject of microscopic examination by the journals of the 
day. He seemed to himself, he said, to be made acquainted 
with every act of Mr. Gladstone’s private life from morning 
till night, and he did not think that altogether a good thing. 
Of course he meant that it was a very bad thing,. but pre- 
ferred not to put it too emphatically. We wish the new 
municipalities could put it down; but apparently the only 
marked effect of the new municipalities is to extend the area 
within which this incessant public curiosity is exercised, from 
statesmen and politicians to the heroes ef County Councils 
and Parish Councils. The result will be that kind of disgust 
for public and political life which has so gravely injured the 
public life of the United States. 


The Diplomatic Service is unlucky. We recorded recently 
the death of Lord Vivian, and now Sir Robert Morier, 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, a much greater man, has 
passed unexpectedly away. He died on the 16th inst. at 
Montreux, where he had gone on sick leave. He was a man of 
vast experience—having been thirty-eight years in the service 








—keen insight, and great audacity, a man, in fact, whom 
Prince Bismarck thought important enough to hate heartily. 
He was, like Lord Stratford, rather addicted to a “strong” 
kind of diplomacy, and frequently said things which gave 
great offence; but he was usually successful in his negotia- 
tions, and in St. Petersburg he was to a remarkable degree 
a favourite with the Court. This was partly due to a quarrel 
with Prince Bismarck, who had accused him of transmitting 
secret intelligence to France—an accusation instantly dis- 
proved—but also to his own directness and firmness when 
difficult questions arose. It will be exceedingly difficult 
to replace him, unless, indeed, Lord Dufferin will ex- 
change Paris for St. Petersburg; and it may be neces- 
sary for Lord Rosebery to step over the usual routine 
altogether. There must be some one among the younger 
men fit for high employment; and it is not healthy, 
in a department like Foreign Affairs, to allow the claim of 
seniority to count for too much. 


Nothing happens as expected. The Repeal of the Sherman 
Act has not produced the revival of financial animation that 
was hoped for, any more than it has produced the downfall of 
silver that was feared. In the latter case, a new factor 
may be detected which nobody ever thought of,—namely, that 
Chinese and Indians alike, so far from turning away from cheap 
silver, are greatly attracted by its cheapness, and are buying 
bars wholesale. This has not, however, sufficed to restore 
animation to business, which is still greatly depressed 
by the losses suffered by the purchasing class. They 
have been hard hit of late by the South American failures, 
by the Australian failures, by the decline in American 
stocks, by the muddle into which most “ Trusts” have got 
themselves, and by the losses in railways, ironworks, and 
coal-mines consequent on the great strike. That much 
money is still accumulated is proved by the rise in Trustee 
Stocks, India Gold Three-per-Cents, for example, almost 
touching par; but nobody can get anything out of land, or 
sufficient interest out of bonds, while everybody fears Sir W. 
Harcourt’s finance; and expenditure is therefore restricted 
by all but the very rich, and it is not the very rich who make 
ordinary trade vigorous and profitable. Half-a-dozen men 
may be ready to give £10,000 for a picture; but it is the ten 
thousand who in ordinary times will give £100 that keep 
artists going; and the same is true of every other department 
of life. 


We observe with regret the death on the 12th imst., at 
Munich, of the Baroness Tautpheeus, the author of two or 
three of the most brilliant stories of our time, especially “The 
Initials” and “Quits.” She was an Englishwoman, the 
daughter of Mr. James Montgomery, and the niece of Sir 
Henry Montgomery, though she married a Bavarian Baron. 
Her sketches of life in South Germany are not only very 
interesting and brilliant, but contain a few of the most 
impressive sketches of women’s characters which the present 
century has produced,—for example, that of Hildegarde, in 
“The Initials.” In “Quits,” she first drew the attention of 
the English public to the extreme beauty and devoutness of 
the Ammergau passion-play, and did much, we believe, towards 
initiating the many English pilgrimages to see the decennial 
performances of that play. She was certainly a woman of 
genius, of much more genius than has been generally 
recognised. 


We are assured that Mr. Woodall, M.P. for Hanley, who 
presided at the Conference of the Society for the Liberation 
of Religion from State Patronage and Control, held at the 
National Liberal Club on Tuesday week, made no attack on 
the clergy for using their pulpits in defence of the Establish- 
ment. We copied the statement literally from one of the 
evening papers of last Wednesday, and could verify the cor- 
rectness of our quotation, if it were worth while, which it 
hardly is. For our own parts, as our readers know, we do 
not ourselves approve of the use of the pulpit for such 
political discussion, though we think that any clergyman or 
Dissenting minister who unfortunately sees a serious moral 
question either in the attack or the defence, would be justified 
in pressing his views on his people. We had, therefore, no 
intention of blaming Mr. Woodall for the censure which we 
erroneously imagined him to have uttered. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——i es 
LORD HERSCHELL AS A DISCIPLINARIAN. 


R. ALPHEUS MORTON, if he be as intelligent as 
he is certainly headstrong, will not soon forget 
the moral discipline which Lord Herschell administered to 
him and his 279 Radical colleagues on Wednesday in the 
Moses-room of the House of Lords. Moses striking the 
rock till out of it there flowed a stream of pure water for 
the thirsty Israelites, was hardly sterner than the teacher 
of Radicals whom he addressed, and hardly more fearless ; 
but certainly there was not any trace in Lord Herschell of 
that self-glorifying attitude of mind which was for the 
moment, we suppose, predominant in the Hebrew prophet. 
Lord Herschell was stern, but he was also very modest. 
He had ranged before him the great majority of the 
Liberal Party, including their Irish allies. Seventy-four 
additional Members would have made up the full strength 
of the Government majority, even when the Parnellites 
vote or pair in their favour. Mr. Morton had mustered 
his partisans with great energy. No doubt he supposed 
himself to have gathered together a Parliamentary force 
before the menacing ranks of which Lord Herschell would 
cower. But he must haveled back his vast Parliamentary 
corps d’armée with a sense that, instead of scoring anything 
by the demonstration and the air of subdued insolence 
with which they menaced Lord Herschell, they had 
played into the hands of that courageous but thoroughly 
lucid and able Minister. Mr. Morton did not manage 
his case well. He professed to be anxious, and we 
have no doubt was anxious, to get a reform of the 
Magistracy conceived in the spirit of a thoroughly 
practical reformer. But he made two blunders. He 
had no conception of the difficulties of the task, while 
Lord Herschell knew exactly what all these difficulties 
were. And he was so angry with Lord Herschell 
for not moving faster, that he both underrated the 
genuineness and the steadiness of Lord Herschell’s work, 
and permitted himself to bully the Lord Chancellor, and 
to put forward comrades whose whole aim was to 
display their power of bullying. Now this was a 
very unsafe proceeding with so strong an antagonist 
and so sincere a Liberal as Lord Herschell, who was 
addressing, too, a much larger audience behind the 
scenes, and one much more capable of entering into 
the evidences of moderate and sincere purpose. When 
Mr. Morton told Lord Herschell that he did not 
at all object to his consulting the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, or, for that matter, the parish beadle, 
as to any of his nominations for the Bench, and that 
he thought the parish beadle would often be able 
to give him more accurate information as to the 
character of the candidate than the Lord-Lieutenant, he 
showed his hand too plainly. Englishmen do not wish 
to see the social prejudices of such a caste as the great 
landlords predominating in the choice of county magis- 
trates, but they still less desire to see the petty scandals 
of village gossips predominating in that selection. And 
when Mr. Conybeare told Lord Herscheli that after the 
county Members had once, on their responsibility as repre- 
sentatives, nominated a magistrate for the Bench, he had 
no business to go making further inquiries as to their 
fitness from the Lord-Lieutenant or any one else, he put 
it into Lord Herschell’s power to make the crushing reply 
that, if he had regarded his own responsibility as suffi- 
ciently covered by the nomination of county Members, he 
should have raised to the Bench some persons who were 
not only really, but notoriously, most unfit for any such 
high duties. In point of fact, we believe that, more than 
once, persons who have been previously convicted of 
breaking the law themselves, have been nominated by 
county Members for the Bench of Magistrates. At 
any rate even the laxest stratum of Radical opinion 
is not quite prepared to follow Mr. Conybeare in 
regarding the Lord Chancellor of England as justified 
in delegating his responsibilities to such Members as Mr. 
Conybeare. 
Lord Herschell certainly came out of the deputation in 
a far stronger position than he went into it; and if, as 
Mr. Morton injudiciously suggested, the Treasury Bench 
had really been willing to join in that attempt to hector 
the Lord Chancellor,—which is, we have no doubt, entirely 








a wild fancy of Mr. Morton’s,—we rather think that the 
Treasury Bench would have left the room with the- 
uncomfortable sense that resignation would be their next, 
public duty, and one, too, which they could not lone 
delay. Lord Herschell showed triumphantly how much 
he had done, and done in the best possible way, not at 
the cost of offending all the most experienced magistrates. 
now on the Bench, but courteously, and with their full co. 
operation and consent, in introducing new men of more 
popular sympathies on to the Bench; and he showed a 
wise sense of the folly and danger of abruptly altering 
the whole personnel of the Bench, which English 
labourers no less than English squires will thoroughly 
appreciate. Nothing would be more disastrous than to. 
fill the rural Benches with thoroughly new men, who know 
uothing of the traditions of the Magistracy, who would sud- 
denly replace the prejudices of the squires by the equally 
keen but much less moderate and dignified prejudices of 
the shopkeepers and the cottagers, and who would have 
no experience to go upon of the sort of miscarriages of 
justice which even the most scrupulous magistrates are 
always in danger of incurring. Of all calamities which 
could strike England, the calamity of a sudden solution 
of continuity between the administration of justice to-day 
and its administration yesterday would be the greatest. 
But that is precisely the calamity which men like Mr. 
Merton and Mr. Conybeare are eager to bring about. If 
they were suddenly to flood the Bench with men in whom 
the present magistrates had no confidence, they would 
bring about resignations in hundreds, and soon we should 
have perfectly raw men, many of them fierce innovators, 
and many of them much more objectionable in character 
and incapacity than the worst of their predecessors, 
spreading anger and discontent and vindictive feeling 
throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain. Lord 
Herschell has been cautious, but he has been thoroughly 
in earnest in introducing a class of changes which 
eminently need the utmost caution. One very essential 
qualification for the Bench which these hot-headed and 
narrow Radicals never deign to consider, is the com- 
mand of a certain amount of leisure. What sort 
of decisions would magistrates make whose livelihood 
depended on their getting away from the Bench as soon as 
possible, and who went there, therefore, in a spirit of 
haste fatal to all careful investigation? So long as we 
have an unpaid Magistracy, we cannot have so many 
magistrates who depend on their own labour for their 
daily bread, as we must have magistrates of independent 
means, unless we want to supersede ail careful judgment 
by headlong prepossession, and that would scarcely deserve 
to be called a Reform of the Bench; it would be a Deform 
of the Bench. 

We have never held that the Liberals are mistaken in 
trying to rectify the great predominance of ultra-Conser- 
vative bias on the Bench. As our readers know, we 
justified Mr. Bryce, when the great attack was made upon 
him for his Lancashire appointments, for we believed him 
to be doing his best, in all good faith and caution, to 
increase the confidence of the people in the impartiality 
of the Lancashire Bench. And we heartily approve of 
the spirit in which the Lord Chancellor is carrying out 
the same great but difficult administrative reform. But 
as for the efforts of Mr. A. C. Morton and Mr. Conybeare 
to revolutionise the Bench in a Jacobin spirit, we regard 
them with pure indignation. If the Tory magistrates have 
sometimes beaten us with whips, the Jacobin magistrates 
would beat us with scorpions. And England is not Jacobin.. 
Even the English villagers are not Jacobin. If the Radicals 
should succeed in driving Lord Herschell to resign, and 
replacing him by some fanatic of the newest social stratum, 
we can confidently foretell the future. The next step would 
be the resignation of the Ministry, and its resignation in 
deep disgrace with the nation. The “old parliamentary 
hand ” knew well what he was about when he placed Lora 
Herschell at the head of the administration of justice in 
this country, and we feel no manner of doubt that he 
expressed his own preference in making that appointment. 
Well has Lord Herschell vindicated the selection. We 
suppose a great and eager deputation never retired from 
an attempt to dictate to a Minister in a more crest- 
fallen condition. Lord Herschell’s exposure of their 
ignorant impatience will not soon be forgotten. Nor 
will the Radicals mend the matter by calling a meeting to 
scream about it. 
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MR. GLADSTONE IN THE COAL CRISIS. 


R. GLADSTONE has taken our advice, unconsciously 
of course, and has intervened in the coal strike. 
fle ought to have done it before. It has been clear for 
weeks past that this is the most formidable. strike which 
has of late years threatened the industry of the country, 
that its effects, as the stocks and surpluses of the 
dependent trades were used up, must grow more and 
more extensive, and that, whatever the cause, all ordinary 
means of pacification had grievously failed. Negotiations 
between masters and men had produced nothing but a 
deadlock; arbitration had been finally rejected, by 
one side at least; and even the dire argument of 
starvation seemed to have no effect. The men, it 
seemed certain, would accept parish relief before they 
would yield; while the masters declared that to go back 
to work without a reduction in wages, yet burdened with 
heavy, profitless contracts, would be directly ruinous. 
There seemed no visible way out of the dilemma. Capital 
and Labour had, in fact, struck together, while the 
misery was deepening and spreading wider. The men’s 
savings are gone. ‘The little shopkeepers who live by 
their custom have got into debt to the large houses 
as deep as they can, and are now sitting without cus- 
tom, crushed with bills from those who supply them, 
and with no aid from any Union of their own to 
supply them even with food. Hundreds of them are 
suffering like the men’s wives. Factory after factory 
is closing or working half-time, railway after railway 
is discharging hands, and all over England poor women 
are lamenting that food and fuel together are now 
above their means. It is enough in London to break 
one’s heart to hear the stories that they tell, and see the 
fear with which they await the arrival of bread-winners for 
whom they can no longer cook. The evil, too, is progressive, 
for with every increase in price for a necessary, the number 
of purchasers for everything else is lessened, and the 
amount of credit which can be allowed to the poor dimin- 
ishes by leaps and bounds. In the Midlands an invasion 
could hardly create more suffering, and meanwhile the 
winter is rapidly advancing upon us, with its increased 
need of comfort and decreased chance of work for any 
one outside the regular grooves. If the strike were to 
last into the spring, it would produce consequences as ‘evil 
as those of a civil war, and a separation between classes 
such as would for years be fatal to any hearty co-opera- 
tion even in gathering profit. Mr. Gladstone, who has 
known all these things, or ought to have known them, 
should, therefore, have acted earlier; but we are bound to 
add that, now he has acted, it has been with a directness 
and a judgment sometimes of late wanting in his inter- 
ventions. 

The great difficulty was to allow Government to intervene 
without making of its intervention an authoritative act. 
Neither party would have borne that in peace, and it would, 
moreover, have produced consequences as bad as those of 
the great strike itself. The State cannot “regulate” or 
“pacify” strikes by authoritative action without settling 
both prices and wages, which, as matters stand, it is 
hopelessly incompetent to do. It has not, and cannot 
obtain, the power to make capitalists work at a loss, 
or workmen accept less than what they consider 
a living wage. It must, therefore, if it intervenes in 
this way, take over the mines at a price, and thus 
become, in one trade at least, the sole employer of labour, 
asovial revolution of which the consequences are incal- 
culable. Nevertheless, to intervene without being authori- 
tative is for a Government a most difficult task, if only 
because the ignorant always attribute to the Govern- 
ment once in motion such irresistible powers. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Gladstone has steered his boat with 
admirable skill. In a letter addressed to both the hostile 
federations, he asked them, in view of the great dangers 
impending, to meet once more and endeavour to agree in a 
Conference, over which one of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would preside. That pledges the Government to nothing, 
least of all to any grand scheme, yet it reveals to both 
parties that their action affects the State, and compels 
the State to move, if it be only as supreme but pacific 
mediator between warring factions. Then Mr. Gladstone 
added that the Minister employed would be the Earl of 
Rosebery, a stroke of policy amounting almost to genius. 
Lord Rosebery is precisely the Minister who suits both 





parties, as a man who has no official relation to 
the struggle, who is not an embittered politician, and 
who, besides being credited with unusual general 
capacity, knows how to manage men when assembled 
for discussion, so that his opinion seems to be theirs. 
He is not an expert, but he is a man of the world, 
and it is the man of the world rather than the expert who 
usually hits the point. There is nobody to whom both 
sides will more gladly listen, and nobody whose opinion 
will give them a readier excuse for abandening any 
position which they may be defending chiefly cut of 
pride. The selection is excellent, and we do not 
wonder that both parties at once accepted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s offer, and agreed to meet in conference at the 
Foreign Office—an odd locality to choose, and all the better 
because of its oddity. All its associations are remote 
from labour wars, and all its people are, by the necessity of 
the case, uncommitted to any side. 

We shall not hear the result of the Conference before 
we go to press, but even if it should fail, which we deem 
improbable, both parties being fairly sick of the situa- 
tion, and both aware that Lord Rosebery’s opinion will 
incline the formidable weight of public sentiment to one 
or the other side, we shall still hold the Government 
to have acted rightly. Its position has been to the 
last degree delicate and embarrassing. Its members- 
probably dread acutely any interference of the State 
in labour disputes, as leading to discussions and 
even proposals for which opinion is not ripe, and 
which cleave parties by cross-lines that may render 
Parliamentary government for a time almost or quite im- 
possible. They see the drift of opinion throughout Europe, 
and they know that even here a large party defend’ 
ideas which would lead ultimately to collectivism—the 
control, that is, of all labour and all capital by the State. 
They are most unwilling to give such ideas any sanction, 
such as would be given by authoritative arbitration ; and 
yet they feel that when a great section of the people is 
acutely distressed, a capable Ministry cannot continue to 
look on silent and apparently detached. They must at 
least form and express opinions, or be accused of callous- 
ness; and how are they to form them unless the parties 
to the struggle will acknowledge in conference that there- 
are data upon which they are agreed? To obtain such 
acknowledgments is fit work for a Government, if 
only that it may be itself informed; and nobody 
has suggested a better way than a conference of 
conciliation under a Minister known from his 
defects as well as his great qualities to be serenely 
impartial. Nobody believes that Lord Rosebery is a 
philanthropist, and everybody knows that if he could’ 
give the working class a good heave upwards towards 
content he would do it, even in his own interest, with 
delight. This first step, therefore, is wisely taken, and’ 
though, if it fails, the second step will be increasingly 
difficult, that is a risk which every Government, and 
indeed every nation, must endure. The truth is, the 
Labour question—that is, substantially, the claim of 
handicraftsmen to a larger share of the profits they help 
to produce—is on the nations for settlement before they 
are quite ready. Thought is in the anarchic stage. No 
one entitled to be heard will say boldly that he fully 
believes in the first datum of all—that Capital can 
give a larger wage—or will affirm that he knows what is 
meant by “a living wage,” ur will say, straight out, that 
wealth must be more generally distributed by charging 
a heavier price to the consumer for the benefit of the 
handicraftsmen alone. Those are three of the very 
first questions at issue, and until they are approximately 
settled, it is impossible to act except blindly; yet the 
multitude at the gates may force on action. Take coal 
merely as one example. Coal is nearly as necessary in 
our civilisation as water. Well, shall its distribution be 
managed like that of water—supply, price, and payment of 
price being alike secured by the State under laws which, 
but that they are never resisted, would be seen to 
be severe? ‘There is plenty to be said on both sides 
of that matter if it comes up seriously in Parliament; 
but if it comes up now, there will be no settlement 
on account of the unripeness of opinion. The people 
have never even heard what their own picked rulers have 
to say about it, and are dependent upon half-informed 
and interested “ leaders,” who are nearly irresponsible, and 
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wholly unprepared with an enlightening utterance. 
“ Agree, agree, and don’t let anybody suffer,” is all they 
have to say, though the point at issue is not the end which 
nobody disputes, but the method of securing it. It is 
time for the statesmen to begin to form opinion without 
yet committing the State, and we rejoice that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has seen that, and is helping on 
sound argument without any authoritative or ‘‘ experi- 
mental” action. Let us know clearly what we want our 
explosives to do before laying them about. 





MR. ASQUITH AND THE ANARCHISTS. 


M* ASQUITH made a grave mistake on Tuesday. 
He may be perfectly right in his contempt for 
Anarchists, though every week brings new evidence of 
the danger they cause to the liberty of mankind, each 
crime they commit increasing the readiness to resort to 
repressive laws; but no one was accusing him of timidity 
or of exaggerated apprehensions of evil from small 
bodies of fanatics. He may also be right—we think he 
is—in leaving Anarchists, as well as all other men of 
extreme opinions, to speak aloud if they please, and even 
to disseminate their speeches. Morally, society has a clear 
right to stop all utterances tending to produce crime or 
danger to itself; but we agree with the Home Secretary 
that it is more expedient to punish acts than to 
suppress talk, however reprehensible. Violent speech 
does with some minds act as a relief to dangerous 
thoughts, and though the effect of such speech on 
the number of crypto-lunatics always abroad amongst 
us ought to be considered, still the English are not 
a people to take fire from blazing words. We cannot 
in this country shut the Post Office, and while we cannot, 
we see little use in closing little meetings, because those 
who attend them like their orators to rave. Guy Fawkes 
never attended a public meeting in his life, nor is there 
any evidence that the author of the recent massacre in 
Barcelona, whom even Mr. Burns, in his strange speech of 
Tuesday, sternly denounced, had been previously inflamed 
by passionate oratory. But it is one thing to tolerate evil 
and another to permit it. Mr. Asquith entirely forgot that 
every meeting in Trafalgar Square is sanctioned by the 
Home Secretary after its object has been carefully 
ascertained, and that in consequence the ignorant, at all 
events, believe the object of any permitted meeting to be 
permissible. Mr. Asquith knows perfectly well what the 
Anarchist doctrines are; he knew that the speakers 
intended to denounce the just execution of the Chicago 
bomb-throwers, and yet he gave to the meeting his 
official sanction. That would have been a grave error 
even if the British Government stood alone in the world, 
for no Government has a right to permit the approval of 
murder, even if it thinks such approval will confine itself 
to empty, though violent words. The right to throw 
bombs for the destruction of innocent lives is not, as 
Mr. Balfour pointed out, an open guestion, nor one to 
be defended by any plea that society is badly organised. 
Murder is at least as bad as indecency, yet a meeting in 
defence of the doctrine that all citizens should go naked 
in order to establish their perfect equality—a doctrine 
once, at least, preached and acted upon—would be very 
soon interrupted by the police. Great Britain, however, 
is not an isolated State. She is surrounded by com- 
munities which regard Anarchist outrages with even 
exaggerated horror and apprehension ; and for a Govern- 
ment like ours formally to permit a meeting intended 
at all events to palliate them, is a breach of the 
comity of nations which, if Kings had been blown up, 
would never have been allowed. Suppose the Spanish 
Ambassador to complain to Lord Rosebery that the outrage 
at Barcelona had been declared in Trafalgar Square a deed 
necessarily arising from misery, where would the answer 
have been found? Lord Rosebery would have said, of 
course, that the Government could not control evil tongues, 
and that would be true; but the Ambassador would reply 
that it could avoid lending the Home Office to the owners 
of those evil tongues, and where is the rejoinder to that 
retortr Mr. Asquith has just as much control over 
Trafalgar Square as over the Home Office, and admits 
that he has, and he used it to allow an Anarchist meet- 
ing at which the fiery language he must have expected 
was employed. What is that except to admit that active 
“ Anarchy,” otherwise the destruction of society and its 
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component members by dynamite bombs, is a doctrine 
which may be legitimately defended in a Government hall ? 

Mr. Asquith will doubtless say, if he reads this article 
what he said in Parliament: that we make too much of 
the violent language of a minute group, containing, in al] 
probability, a great many semi-lunatics. We hardly 
think it is possible to make too much of it, and this for 
a reason widely different from the one pleaded by Mr 
Balfour. The leader of the Opposition pointed out quite 
justly that the fewness of the Anarchists or Nihilists 
made no difference, for that science—benevolent science— 
had armed them with weapons which made them for. 
midable enemies of society, able, let us say, to destroy the 
present Government by killing all its Members. That 
is true, and, from its point of view, conclusive; but the 
anti-social fanatics may work worse mischief still, they 
may turn a whole generation of men into fierce Re. 
actionaries. It is part of the constitution of the human 
mind that all parties are judged more or less by their 
extreme wings, that Tories are believed to be undeveloped 
Lord Eldons, and Liberals to be men who are progressing 
towards sympathy with Anarchy. An act like the Jewish 
expulsion casts a shadow not on Alexander III. alone, but 
on autocracy, and every Anarchist crime multiplies by 
thousands those who believe that Liberalism leads 
straight to the dissolution of human society. Mr. Asquith 
knows history well, and must know how terribly such 
reactionary fits have impeded the progress of human 
society ; what an amount of human misery, for example, 
was produced or protracted by the short-lived atrocities 
of the Reign of Terror. It was forty years before the 
Governments, and the classes which support them, got 
over the belief that popular suffrage meant the guillotine, 
and that all popular movement must be repressed with 
military energy and swiftness. The Anarchist outbreaks, 
if they continue, and especially if they continue in free 
countries, will have exactly the effect of the Reign of 
Terror, Lauthier, the man who has just tried to kill 
the Servian Minister in Paris, not because he was 
a Minister, but because he looked rich, has, we doubt 
not, turned 50,000 Parisian bourgeois into conservatives, 
and doubled the readiness of the Police and Army for 
violent acts of repression. Even words have often this 
effect. We venture to say that the angry speech of Mr. 
John Burns on Tuesday will cost the Government ten 
thousand votes. Mr. John Burns is a man whom in 
general we respect, for we believe him to be perfectly 
sincere, alike in his collectivism and in his abhorrence of 
violence, but he got so heated by the debate that the 
total impression of his speech is, that although murder 
is always both wrong and inexpedient, poverty is alike a 
cause for it and a palliative. Bomb-throwing is, at all 
events, no worse than war with savages. We quote the 
words from the Times’ report. ‘ He appealed to the House 
to pass over the foolish and criminal vapourings of a few 
men who were driven to utter them by poverty, which was 
the result of capitalism and commercialism. Hypocritical 
protests were raised against two or three men being 
killed by the Nihilists of Russia, or the Anarchists of 
Spain ; yet all the while they were themselves pursuing 
degraded and ignoble ends abroad, in the furtherance of 
which they allowed two or three thousand savages to be 
shot down.” Nothing more injudicious could possibly be 
said. Poverty is not even an excuse for theft, nor 
would any human being be less poor if all the stall- 
takers at the opera-house were blown up to-morrow. 
As to the savage wars, they are at least wars, and the 
savages when shot are men endeavouring to kill. It may 
be—nay, is—most unjust to Mr. Burns, who is one of the 
best of the Labour Members, but thousands who read his 
words will say : “ This is what Liberalism comes to in the 
end—it approves Anarchy—vwe will support it no more.” 
It seems to us, who are Liberal-Unionists, not Tories, that 
a Liberal Minister should, of all men in our day, be most 
eager to express his horror of Anarchy, his resolution to 
do what in him lies to dissociate his party utterly even 
from communication witb so dangerous a faction. Mr. 
Asquith, as Minister, has done so in action, steadily 
refusing to release all dynamiters, and he should not 
in words declare that his feeling is only contempt. That 
is the right feeling for those who hang him in effigy, 
which is only a concrete method of swearing; but it is 
not the right feeling towards those who approve or even 
extenuate the deeds of the assassins of Barcelona. That it 
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ig a disinterested one7we admit, and so will Mr. Asquith, 


if he will just remember the storm of feeling which swept 
over the country after the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. One death in that instance made all England 
for a moment Conservative, and it would not take many 
Anarchist crimes to make Liberalism impossible in Europe 
for twenty years, to the enormous impediment of human 
progress. Mr. Asquith may not care for the danger to 
ersons involved in the Anarchist propaganda, but at 
least he should care for the danger to the ideas which he 
professes to consider, and probably does consider, semi- 
divine. 
LIBERTY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HEN we were writing last week on the decline of 
Liberalism, we little thought what an illustration 

the debate on Mr. McLaren’s new clause in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill would afford of the general drift of our 
remarks. That debate has shown to demonstration that 
what the so-called Liberal Party now desire, is not to 
increase the liberty of English citizens to govern them- 
selves,—rather, indeed, to diminish it,—but to regulate 
the actions of the great mass of English citizens so that 
those who take a different view of their own interests from 
that of the majority shall be disciplined and broken-in, 
and compelled to repress their instinct of self-government 
and to conform their ideal to the ideal of their neigh- 
pours. So remarkable was this evidence, that it extends 
not only to those so-called Liberals (the great majority) 
who voted against the clause, but to not a few of those 
even who voted for it. For example, Mr. Neville, the Glad- 
stonian Member for the Exchange division of Liverpool, 
who bitterly regretted the necessity of separating himself 
for once from the party with which he usually acts, said at 
the very opening of his remarks that “if the sole question 
before the House was as to whether the working classes 
should be allowed to contract themselves out of the Act, 
he for one would heartily support the Government. The 
real question now before the House was, however, some- 
thing very different. The question now was whether the 
wishes of the employ¢s of some great Corporations, who had 
acquired certain rights under the existing law, should be 
respected, or whether the House, without regarding the in- 
terest of these men, would pass a law which might have the 
effect of depriving them of the benefits which they had 
legitimately attained, without giving them any adequate 
advantage in place of these benefits.” In other words, 
here is a Member of the Liberal Party who would be an 
enthusiastic supporter of the principle of compelling the 
masses “to move altogether if they move at all,” con- 
fessing himself obliged to vote against that principle 
for once, not at all because he thinks it a doubt- 
ful one, but because he finds that certain large frag- 
ments of a great class have succeeded in making so 
good a bargain for themselves, that it would be cruel to 
lower their position to that of the mass of their fellow- 
workers only because it is not possible to elevate the general 
level of that mass to that of the large fragments which have 
done better for themselves than their class could have 
done for them. That is, indeed, a remarkable illus- 
tration of our case. Here is one who calls himself 
a Liberal and who ridicules the bare idea of voting for 
freedom of contract. On the contrary, if the majority 
can make better terms for the minority than the 
minority can make for themselves, he would compel the 
minority to accept the arrangement without the smallest 
scruple ; but when it happens, by a fortunate accident 
as it were, that the minority have actually succeeded 
in making better terms for themselves than the majority 
can make for them, then his reverence for the great prin- 
ciple, that nothing succeeds like success, compels him to 
recognise the cowp of these independent fragments, and to 
exempt them for once from the tyranny of the multitude 
who have been outstripped by them. Nothing could better 
illustrate the new temper of the democracy. Even those 
who vote against riding rough-shod over the wishes of a 
large body of working men, vote against it, not in the 
least on the ground that they wish to see working men 
free to make mistakes if they like; but that when it is 
clear that they have not made a mistake, where it is clear 
that they have, as the Yankees say, “struck oil,” then they 
are in favour of recognising their acuteness and bowing to 
the wishes of the élite. Yet, even as much as this is dis- 
approved by the great majority of the so-called Liberals, 
who not only assert the right of the majority of the 








working classes to dictate to the minority when the 
minority fail, but even when they succeed, and wish only 
to keep to themselves the fruits of their success. 

A few of the so-called Liberals insist that it is only 
reasonable to allow freedom of contract when freedom of 
contract has justified itself by exacting good terms. The 
greater number will not even go so far as this: They 
labour hard indeed to show,—against all the evidence,— 
that these large fragments of well-to-do workmen do not 
wish what they say they wish, and have really been cheated 
into a worse bargain than that which the State would 
impose’ upon them. But, failing success in that rather 
difficult enterprise, the majority of the Liberals do not 
scruple to vote for depriving these successful working-men 
of the advantages of a good bargain, rather than allow 
any exception to the law that there is to be no free choice 
among labourers of the conditions of their own work. 
The so-called “ Liberals,” then, are divided amongst them- 
selves. Some of them wish for liberty for considerable 
bodies of men whenever liberty has resulted in exceptional 
prosperity for these bodies. The great majority, however, 
though they are extremely reluctant to admit the con- 
spicuous evidence that this is so, and do their very best to 
shut their eyes to the proof, apparently hold that it would 
be far better to strike a blow at an aristocratic section 
of their own class who had distanced the majority, than 
to give up the principle that the majority is to impose 
their will upon the minority. We can hardly form an 
idea of a departure from the principles of the party of 
liberty greater than this. The Liberal idea used to be to 
give the largest conceivable discretion to every grown- 
up citizen of a State as to what, within the moral laws of 
w civilised society, he should elect to do. If he made 
mistakes, it was held that it was better he shou‘d discover 
and remedy them for himself, than that he should be 
bound by an iron system which would not permit him to 
make mistakes. But now, not only has this jealousy of 
any encroachment on the liberty of the individual, vanished 
into thin air, but even the liberty of large bodies of men 
who have won their own way to success, and only ask 
leave to enjoy that success, is angrily denounced, and they 
are expected to listen to arguments intended to prove 
that they are quite incompetent to judge for themselves 
whether they have succeeded or not. Even the ballot, 
it is said, has not protected their liberty. The railway 
employ¢s voted by ballot, and a large majority of the em- 
ployés on the London and North-Western Railway voted 
for their right to contract themselves out of the pro- 
posed law, and make their own terms with their employers. 
All the same, they are told that they cannot be trusted 
to know their own interest. Even the ballot did not, in the 
opinion of the Gladstonians, prevent their being coerced. 
And coerced they must have been, it was argued, or they 
would have voted against any exception to a compulsory 
law. Compulsion is the new principle of the “ Liberal” 
Party,—compulsion not only for those who are too ignorant 
or too weak to look after their own interests, but compulsion 
for all in the interests of all,—compulsion for the hardest- 
headed and shrewdest of the class, lest perchance, if they 
got too much ahead of the others, the weak and ignorant 
might suffer by the falling-away of their ablest allies. Of 
course, the greater number of Members who opposed Mr. 
McLaren’s clause tried to show, with Mr. Asquith, that the 
advantages secured by the handsome subscriptions of the 
railway Companies to the insurance fund, would in all 
probability go on just the same whether the quid pro quo 
was withdrawn or not. But the attempt was ludicrously 
unsuccessful. If the Companies pay a great price to avoid 
the expenses of constant litigation, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that they as traders can afford to pay the 
same price when they no longer escape the expenses of 
litigation by so doing. As one of the Members said, 
it would be just as reasonable to attempt to persuade a 
patient who wished to save his leg from amputation, that 
he would effect precisely the same object by securing the 
gift of a very convenient cork leg, as to persuade a railway 
company which paid a large fine to evade the expense of 
contant litigation, that it would effect the same object by 
the conciliatory influence exerted over the men’s minds by 
a large insurance fund, even though they could enjoy their 
fund and sue the Company as well. The Companies know we'l 
what they are about, and in the interests of the shareholders 
they could not afford to pay the same price for a mere chance 
of diminishing litigation, which they now pay for avoiding 
it. If Mr. McLaren’s opponents had been honest, they 
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would have confessed at once that they opposed his clause 
much less in the interest of the railway employés, who per- 
fectly well know their own interest, than in the interest 
of the residuum of labourers who do not approve of 
any kind of liberty which allows the growth of an 
aristocracy of labour able to make its own bargains and 
enjoy the fruits of its own sagacity. The Liberal Party 
has become the party which objects to any kind of liberty 
not shared by all, whether competent or incompetent to 
secure it for themselves. 





IRISH MEMBERS AND ENGLISH LEGISLATION. 


W* cannot help thinking that Unionists are some- 

times carried too far in their eagerness to deprive 
the victories of the Government of all moral significance, 
by pointing to the presence of the large Nationalist 
element among its supporters. The Times and Standard, 
for instance, in their comments on the division of 
Friday week, made far too much, we think, of the fact 
that fifty-seven of the “faithful Irish” voted in the 
majority against Mr. McLaren’s amendment. No doubt 
it was the Gladstonians themselves who first taught us to 
distinguish between British majorities and Irish majorities, 
and when the question at issue implies a revision of the 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland, Unionists 
have a perfect right to require that each of the two parties 
to the contract shall show a majority in favour of such 
revision. But in the ordinary work of Parliament, it is 
not wise for those who insist on one supreme and un- 
divided Legislature for the whole of the United Kingdom, 
to press too much the arguments drawn from a close 
analysis of division-lists. What we want to oppose to the 
Irish separatism of the Government is not English separa- 
tism, but the Union, and the first principle of the Union is 
that all Members of the House of Commons should have 
equal rights and privileges and equal competency to vote 
on every question affecting the whole of the United 
Kingdom or any portion of it. If we inquire too closely 
into the distribution of votes emanating from the 
various grographical sections, we are only playing the 
game of our opponents. After all, this Employers’ 
Liability Bill is to apply to Ireland equally with Great: 
Britain, so that the votes of the Irish Members 
were not given in absolute freedom from _responsi- 
bility. And though it may be true that Ireland’s in- 
terest in the matter is comparatively slight, this is hardly 
a safe argument for Unionists to advance. The Z'imes 
and Standard would have been quite justified in showing 
—as it would, we have no doubt, be perfectly easy 
to show-—that the Members representing the great 
industrial constituencies which will be chiefly affected 
by the Employers’ Liability Bill were overwhelmingly in 
favour of contracting out, while the amendment was 
defeated to a great extent by the votes of rural 
Members from all parts of the United Kingdom. But 
in limiting their case to Ireland, they at once draw 
an invidious distinction which needlessly exasperates 
a hyper-sensitive people, and they gratuitously put 
into the hands of the Gladstonians a plausible argu- 
ment for Home-rule which the latter will not be 
slow to make use of. England is predominantly indus- 
trial, and Ireland predominantly agricultural; and if 
Unionists parade the resulting divergence of interests on 
the occasion of every division in the House of Commons, 
can we wonder if the Gladstonians urge it as a reason for 
terminating the arrangement under which one Parliament 
legislates for both countries ? 

For yet another reason we regret any indulgence, at the 
present moment and under present conditions, in a 
tendency to discriminate against the Irish Members. The 
only answer which the Gladstonians have been able to find 
to the Unionist criticisms of their iniquitous proposal to 
retain eighty Irish Members at Westminster after all Irish 
questions have been withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the House of Commons is that, under the present arrange- 
ment, Irish Members have power to deal with English 
and Scotch affairs; and this absurdly lame and illogical 
defence has actually been made by several Members of the 
Cabinet. Itis not our true policy to make this defence seem 
less absurdly lame and illogical than it is by pretending 
to find a grievances in the present conditions where none 
really exists. It is quite impossible that every question 
which arises in the House of Commons should have equal 





interest for all its Members or for their constituencies 
Nor is it necessary. The party system, whatever may be 
its defects, has the great merit of securing that no 
Member shall give a vote on any question in a spirit of 
absolute irresponsibility. The decision may not directly 
affect either himself or his constituents, but the conse- 
quences will react on his party, strengthening it or the 
reverse, as the case may be; and as his political interest 
is bound up with the interests of his party, and the objects 
which he and his constituents have at heart can only be 
attained through its success, responsibility is in the long. 
run most effectively secured. So long as Ireland remains 
under the control of the Imperial Parliament, the Irish 
will, socner or later, suffer somehow for any mistakes 
they make in their votes on English Legislation. If they 
and the Government erred, as no doubt they did, even 
from the point of view of immediate expediency, in reject- 
ing Mr. McLaren’s permissive clause, they will have to pay 
the penalty in diminished chances of success for Home- 
rule. To take a still stronger instance, when the Parish 
Councils Bill, which only applies to England, comes up 
for discussion in Committee, if the Government should be 
pressed in any divisions, the responsibility of the Scotch 
and [rish Members will be hardly less serious than that 
of any English Gladstonian of them all. It would he 
quite a different matter if Ireland had a separate Parlia- 
ment of her own. Then it would matter little to the 
Irish which party was uppermost in England, or what 
Government was in power; and the Irish Members at 
Westminster would be free to pursue a policy of intrigue 
and intimidation without any fear of driving the English 
and Scotch to retaliatory measures, or suffering any of the 
consequences of their unwisdom. It is not the true 
interest of Unionists to confound this distinction by 
talking as if the tyranny to which the Gladstonians wish 
to subject us were already in existence. 

In one way, no doubt, the irritation which is shown at 
the continual intrusion of the Irish vote is intelligible 
enough, and the distrust| and suspicion which the 
Government excites through its dependence on it are not 
unnatural. Every one feels that the Nationalists would 
vote for anything rather than see the present Govern- 
ment defeated before it has granted them their desire, 
and that to avert such a catastrophe they would 


even accept unwise legislation for their own country if ' 


necessary, trusting to the subsequent disruption to enable 
them to undo it or evade the consequences. The mere 
approach of Home-rule has undermined their sense of 
responsibility, and destroyed whatever confidence might 
have been reposed in their bona fides as joint legislators 
on this side of St. George’s Channel. And if that is the 
case already, how would it be if Home-rule in its latest 
form were an accomplished fact, when neither the sense 
of responsibility in the Irish themselves, nor confidence in 
their bona fides on the part of the people of Great Britain, 
would have any grounds whatever in reality for existence ? 
Before the end of the first session of the disabled 
Parliament, we should have mobs in the Palace Yard 
at Westminster hooting or stoning the Irish Brigade 
as it emerged from the House of Commons. Every 
one would feel that the situation was absolutely in- 
tolerable, and some means would be found of putting 
an end to it. We see already what bitterness and odium 
the Nationalists excite in some quarters with their 
cynical disregard for everything but Home-rule, and the 
mechanical regularity of their vote in favour of the 
Government. And though we cannot think it wise to 
give expression to such feelings, neither can we regard 
the feelings as in themselves very unreasonable. In none 
of the countries where they live in any considerable 
numbers have the Irish proved a source of strength to 
the institutions of free government. With many of the 
gifts that win social popularity, they have managed every- 
where to make themselves politically objects of suspicion 
and dislike, and that because of the unscrupulous direct- 
ness and machine-like precision with which they work 
towards some end of their own, regardless of everything 
by the way. Give them a Parliament of their own, and 
they will turn it into a pandemonium; place them in any 
other, and they at once become a centre of intrigue and a 
formidable engine of destruction. We must, however, 
manage to get on with them as best we can. We cannot get 
rid of our difficulties by granting Home-rule and plunging 
into chaos ; and if we maintain the Union, the Irish must be 
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treated with scrupulous fairness and accorded complete 
equality of rights. The main body of the people of the 
United Kingdom is strong enough, we have little doubt, 
to draw the coach, and ultimately to raise the Celtic 
element to its own level of political capacity; and until 
the work of assimilation has proceeded further than it 
has at present, we must contrive to put up with a certain 
amount of annoyance. 





SIR CHARLES RUSSELL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


FTER all, there is something in education and ex- 
perience of affairs. Sir Charles Russell is not as 
Mr. Theodore Dadd. At the meeting of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union last Monday, the Attorney- 
General appeared in a new character,—that of a teller of 
unpalatable truths. It is as well, perhaps, that Sir 
Charles has discovered that it is unbecoming in a member 
of the Government to be President of an Association the 
object of which is to put pressure on Ministers, for had he 
wished to retain his office, we can hardly imagine that he 
would have been allowed to do so. He is found to be un- 
sound on three questions of immediate importance,—the 
appointment of Magistrates, the ownership of land, and the 
distribution of Government time. With such a record 
against him, how could he go on taking the chair at Radical 
meetings? The orthodox Radical doctrine about the 
appointment of Magistrates is that they should be chosen 
for the soundness of their political faith ; Sir Charles Russell 
will not hear of this. The orthodox Radical doctrine about 
land is that its cultivation should be reserved for the unem- 
ployed of London, and that inability to find work of any 
other kind is the best recommendation for an agricultural 
labourer; Sir Charles Russell thinks this nonsense. The 
orthodox Radical doctrine about Government business is 
that any number of Bills can be got through in the same 
Session if the Government are but determined to push 
them forward; Sir Charles Russell knows the House of 
Commons, and he is consequently quite able to enlighten 
the ignorance of those who think that where legislation is 
concerned, to ask is to have. We notice that in one of his 
speeches he declared that it ‘made him angry to hear 
these carping criticisms on the part of Liberals on the 
most vigorous and popular Government of modern times.” 
We confess that we like Sir Charles Russell best when he 
isina passion. But for this he would probably have 
remembered that the cue of the present Government is 
less to lead than to follow ; and that, however impracticable 
a demand may be, if it comes from the right quarter, it 
must be received with at least a show of acquiescence. 

There is something amazingly elastic about the Radical 
conception of a fag-end. Nobody, we suppose, would deny 
that we have now reached this interesting point in the 
Session of 1893, and we should have thought that nobody 
would have denied that it will be as much as the Govern- 
ment can do—possibly more than they can do—to pass the 
Local Government Bill and the Employers’ Liability Bill 
before the Christmas holidays. But to the gigantic sweep 
of Mr. J. D. Gilbert’s mind the notion of wasting six 
weeks on such trifles as these appears preposterous. A 
Registration and a Betterment and a Death-duties Bill 
should at once be added to the list ; and the Government 
should devise means of rating men according to ability, 
and not according to rental. “In fact,” said Sir Charles 
Russéll, ‘you want the Government to do in a fraction of 
a Session work which would be enough for two or three 
Sessions.” The Union were not at all dismayed by this 
objection. They passed the resolution in the teeth of Sir 
Charles Russell’s opposition, and have left recorded in 
their minutes their estimate of a fair six weeks’ work. 
By the side of this heroic indifference to considerations of 
time and possibility, Sir Charles Russell’s severe common- 
sense must have seemed terribly uninteresting. Work for 
two or three Sessions! How little the Attorney-General 
can know what work really means. 

From legislation the Union turned to administration, 
and here, too, they had a grave charge to bring against 
the Government. The General Committee have told the 
Departments what to do; and they have not done it. 
Possibly, the Attorney-General would have borne this 
censure of other departments with more indifference ; but 
the General Committee went so far as to touch the legal 
ark, and actually to censure Lord Herschell. Sir Charles 
Russell is not the man to see another lawyer unjustly 





blamed ; and he treated the Union to an excellent explana- 
tion of the points which ought to determine the Lord 
Chancellor in the appointment of Magistrates. It must 
have startled the members to hear such a worn-out doctrine 
as the superiority of personal fitness to party claims 
preached at the National Liberal Club. But Sir Charles 
Russell preached it frankly and even vehemently. “ Poli- 
tical considerations do not constitute a claim to the Magis- 
tracy.” A man may be a good Radical without being a good 
Judge. And then Sir Charles cruelly reminded the meeting 
of some “awkward things” which have happened in connec- 
tion with political recommendations. Two good Radicals 
have been pressed upon Lord Herschell, one of whom has 
been convicted of an indictable offence, and another of using 
unjust weights and measures. Whether the Union think 
that these failings ought to disqualify a man for acting 
as a Judge is not clear; but at all events, Sir Charles 
Russell does. His description of the Lord Chancellor’s 
duty in the matter is all that can be desired. He “ must 
act conscientiously, and on the best information he can 
obtain.” It is not enough that he should take a list from 
some Radical club, and write “J. P.” after every name 
contained in it. He must consider the character and 
the qualifications of each man whom he appoints, 
and consult persons whose local knowledge enables 
them to give him information on these heads,—even 
though they should happen to he Lords-Lieutenant. 
To the London Liberal and Radical Union the Attorney- 
General’s words must have seemed blasphemy. They 
implied that a local Radical caucus can do wrong; that 
it can recommend men who do not deserve to be recom- 
mended ; that it does not know what is needed to make a 
good Magistrate; or to what quarters the Lord Chan- 
cellor should apply for the information which it is incap- 
able of giving him. Sir Richard Webster himself could 
have said nothing different. 

And then, last and perhaps worst of all, came Sir 
Charles Russell’s cold, heartless scepticism as to the 
ability of the London unemployed to make capable agri- 
cultural labourers. Mr. Theodore Dodd has unearthed 
an Act of William IV., which enables the Guardians to 
hire land for the employment of men who are out of work, 
with no limitation of one acre, as in the Act of 1887, and 
with a direction to pay “‘ fair and reasonable’ wages. In 
this Act, Mr. Dodd sees the salvation of the London un- 
employed. Town and country are to co-operate in the 
solution of this great question. The country Guardians 
are to find the land, and the London Guardians are to find 
the labour. In the neighbourhood of the Docks,;for 
example, there are some five thousand men out of work. 
Those who have tried to find them work have come to the 
conclusion that the majority of them are either unable or 
unwilling to work. They either cannot do it when it is given 
them, or they are sincerely anxious that it should not be 
given them. London has many pleasanter employments 
than commonplace industry, and to these they prefer to 
turn their attention. No doubt there are men among the 
London unemployed who are of a very different order,— 
men who are really willing to take work if it is found for 
them, and able to do it when they have taken it. But 
then, as Sir Charles Russell says, they are watchmakers or 
masons or tailors; they know nothing about land, and in 
many cases their training has wholly unfitted them for 
agricultural labour. Perhaps Mr. Dodd thinks that sitting 
cross-legged on a tailor’s bench is the best possible pre- 
paration for following the plough, or that hands accus- 
tomed to move about among the works of a watch will be 
quite at home in hedging and ditching. Or, it may be, he 
frankly holds that, provided a fair and reasonable wage— 
say, twice the rate current on the farms about—is 
punctually paid, it matters nothing at all whether any 
work is done in return for it. Sir Charles Russell has 
labelled with equal brevity and truth the kind of utter- 
ances of which Mr. Dodd is a representative purveyor,— 
“A great deal of nonsense is talked on this subject.” It 
is indeed; and perhaps, when the Radical Attorney- 
General says so, there is some chance that he will be 
believed. 


THE ALARMIST RUMOURS. 
E trust that the leaders of the Unionist Party, 
weary as they must be of this protracted Session, 
will not allow it to end without at least one serious debate 
as to the exact condition of our naval force in European 
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waters. We are not alarmists, and little given to believe 
in “coalitions” directed against Englani, which could 
hardly be organised without premonitions that would 
wake up our Government to the most strenuous ¢xertion. 
Eyes, for example, that can hardly be blinded are watch- 
ing the movements of coal throughout the world. We 
do, however, profoundly distrust the optimism which once 
before, under so keen a Foreign Secretary as Lord Gran- 
ville, blinded a Liberal Government to the imminence of 
war; and we cannot altogether exclude the idea that in 
their dread of commencing the Great War, the French and 
Russian Governments together might attempt to gratify 
their peoples by snatching some advantage from the sup- 
posed weakness of Great Britain. We have such an awful 
quantity to lose. The Russians never can lose sight of their 
grand necessity, free access to open water ; and the control- 
ling parties in France will never, till they have secured com- 
pensation, rest content with the British occupation of Egypt. 
If it were possible by a brief maritime war to secure Egypt 
for France, and a permanently free passage to the Mediter- 
ranean for Russia, the rulers in both countries might be 
willing to run a serious risk, more especially as Great 
Britain, being unable to invade, the war would be one 
with limited liability. We could break up neither Russia 
nor France, were our victories ever so complete; nor 
would either the Republic in the one country, nor the 
Throne in the other, be seriously at stake. We should, 
in any case, have at first no aid from the Triple 
Alliance, which we have refused to join; and a rush 
for Egypt and Constantinople at one and the same time, 
though most unlikely, is not beyond the limits of possibility. 
Certainly if, as so many observers believe, this idea floats 
through Russian and French heads, the two countries 
would hardly act otherwise than they are doing. The 
French were never so strong in the Mediterranean as they 
are now; and all reports show that the Russians have 
entered the Central Seatostay. It is asserted, apparently 
on the best authority, that they are in treaty with the 
Greek Government, which is at its wits’-end for money, 
for the sale either of Paros or Milo Islands, each of which 
possesses an admirable harbour, a limited territory, and a 
population at the mercy of a small armed force. The 
story is angrily denied, but it probably rests on a basis 
of facts as yet incomplete. Once seated in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, with her Fleet silently liberated from the 
Baltic, and able both to repair and coal her ships, the 
Russian Government, with its powerful flotilla in the 
Black Sea, would be exactly in the right position for 
atiacking Constantinople from both sides at once, and 
dictating her own terms. The Turks have no available 
fleet that could be relied on to keep the sea; and, as Mr. 
Gladstone once pointed out, if severed from Asia, they 
would be as powerless as a head with the nerves of the 
neck rendered useless for the transmission of the will to the 
members. No one could stop such an onslaught except 
England ; and if England were defending Egypt against 
France, she would for other purposes be paralysed. The 
scheme is at least possible if we are weak in the Mediter- 
ranean; and the possibility should not be suffered to 
continue. 


Are we weak in the Mediterranean? It is asserted that 
we are; that in spite of Mr. Goschen’s execution of his 
programme, and of Mr. Gladstone’s recent assurances, we 
have not the force in that sea to face the French Fleet, not 
to mention the French Fleet reinforced by the Russian. It 
is also asserted that our stock of coal is insufficient, and 
that if war broke out, it would be drawn upon with a 
rapidity which, unless we were favoured with immediate 
victory, would render it impossible to renew the stores 
easily or in good time. And, finally, it is asserted that if 
Spain joined our enemies in the hope of regaining 
Gibraltar, or under temptation of the mighty bribe 
of Morocco, we might be shut out of the Mediter- 
ranean altogether. We do not believe above half of 
all that. We distrust civil evidence about the Navy 
altogether, and cannot even conceive that our Admi- 
ralty are blind to any necessities of the position, 
though they may be trusting too much to the enormous 
strength which democracy, always shortsighted, develops 
whenever it is seriously attacked. Still, we cannot think 
that all this smoke is without fire; we regard the Russian 
encampment in the Cyclades, if it is carried out, as a 
very serious incident indeed; and we should like to 
know a little more exactly the grounds upon which 








Mr. Gladstone justifies his optimism. There is cer. 
tainly some deficiency as to torpedo-carrying Loats- 
we are certainly weak in Egypt should Abbas II. see his 
opportunity, and there is certainly a want of repairing. 
power in the long stretch between Plymouth and Malta, 
It would be well, therefore, if the Unionist leaders insisted 
on the country being informed whether, in the judgment 
of experts, we could, if per impossibile we were attacked 
in the Mediterranean, be sure of holding our own. No 
secrets need be revealed in the debate; but we want the 
opinion of qualified experts, and not that of men who, 
whatever their abilities, are intent upon internal changes, 
and gravely alarmed at the democratic feeling they ma: 
provoke by the increases of taxation which in April will 
be inevitable. There is no signas yet of any improvement 
in the financial situation; and if history does not mislead 
us, there is hardly any foreign risk which a Liberal 
Government will not run rather than present its sup. 
porters with an unpleasant Budget, or even one which 
cannot be represented as, on the whole, promising for the 
future. Are the best sailors as fairly content as sailors 
ever are with anything? That is what we want to know. 








PATHOS. 
OHNSON did not include the word “ pathos” in his dic. 
tionary, though he included the words “ pathetic” and 
“pathetical.” But even to these he gave a meaning which we 
sbould hardly recognise now, namely, “that which appeals to 
the passions.” It is only in more modern dictionaries that we 
find the meaning given which our own century would re- 
gard as the true one, namely, “that which moves the tender 
emotions.” To us of to-day, the passions rather suggest 
pride, anger, envy, jealousy, resentment. We should never 
have thought of calling Iago’s speeches, in playing upon 
Othello’s furious jealousy, “ pathetic,” though Johnson appa- 
rently would have done so. The truth is, we imagine, that 
the trouble of the gentler emotions has come to need a word 
to itself, much more urgently in the present century than 
ever before. Such a scene as that between Desdemona and 
Emilia just before the murder,—such a scene as that in which 
Ophelia distribates her herbs, after her reason has given 
way under the shock of her father’s death at the hand of her 
lover, was too rare in the Elizabethan literature to need a 
separate term to describe its essence. But when Cowper and 
Burns and Goldsmith began to write, and Coleridge and 
Wordsworth began to sift and analyse the feelings which 
their predecessors’ work had brought so prominently into view, 
the word “pity ” was no longer sufficient for the feelings our 
fathers had to express. A word was needed which described not 
only the commiseration which the irremediable misfortunes of 
others excite in us, but those more complex emotions in which 
a tinge of sweetness and exaltation mingles with the pain, and 
we hardly know whether we are most disturbed by the hap- 
less fate of another, or most touched with admiration at the 
gentleness and unresisting acquiescence with which that hap- 
less fate is met. Wordsworth, in “ The Excursion,” has 
touched the true springs of pathos when he says that— 
“ What we feel of sorrow and despair 
From ruin and from change and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream that could maintain, 
Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 
Upon the breast of Faith.” 
The mere pity of a situation does not adequately express its 
pathos. It is pity mingled with a certain glow of exaltation, 
which has compelled men to employ the separate term 
“pathos.” Sir Walter Scott, for instance, rightly terms the 
plain and beautiful words in which Jeanie Deans pleads with 
Queen Caroline for her sister’s life, words filled “ with a pathos 
which was at once simple and solemn.” “‘Oh, Madam, if ever 
ye kenn’d what it was to sorrow for and with a sinning and 
suffering creature whose mind is so toss’d that she can 
be neither ca’d fit to live or die, have some compassion 
on our misery! Alas! it is not’ when we sleep soft and 
wake merrily ourselves, that we think on other people’s 
sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light within us then, and 
we are for righting our ain wrangs and fighting our ain 
battles. But when the hour of trouble comes to the mind or 
to the body,—and seldom may it visit your Leddyship,—and 
when the hour of death comes that comes to high and low,— 
lang and late may it be yours—O, my Leddy, then it is not 
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what we hae dane for oursels, but what we hae dune for others 
that we think on maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that 
ye hae intervened to spare the puir thing’s life, will be sweeter 
in that hour, come when it may, than if a word of your mouth 
could hang the haill Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow.” It 
isthe strain of exaltation there which gives to the passion 
and pity of the situation its true depth of pathos. 


We have been led to this train of thought in the present 
instance by the strangely pathetic letter which was published 
in the Echo of yesterday week from a little boy in Dublin, 
aged, it is said, only twelve, who drowned himself, apparently 
without any consciousness that he was shrinking from a misery 
which God had given him to bear, not however in order to escape 
his own sufferings, but because he supposed that by insuring 
his life in various ways and then dying, he could extricate his 
mother and brother and sister from the grinding poverty to 
which they had recently been reduced. The pathos there is 
wholly in the methodical detail with which the poor little man, 
who had evidently no idea that his confession of suicide would 
render his various plans for securing wealth to his mother, 
futile, explains his measures for enriching that mother by his 
death, and bids her not waste money on his funeral. There 
is none of the exaltation of faith there; but as coming from so 
young, and apparently so untaught, a child, there is plenty of 
the exaltation of pure affection, and that courage which 
affection inspires :— 

“Deak Moruer,—lI spent the 4s. 63d. for your benefit, and I 
hope the money it will bring you will help you to forgive my rash 
act. Tell the police to search in the harbour at Portobello, and 
when they have found me, get them to write a description of my 
clothes and what I have in my pockets. They will find a cap that 
cost 6d., and will entitle you to £200 insurance money; pair of 
suspenders, 43d., with a coupon on them for £300; a belt, 6d., for 
£100; and papers, one entitling you to £1,000, and the others to 
£500 each,—in all, £3,500. Don’t spend too much on my funeral, 
and mind the money, which will make yourich.—Your loving son, 
FERDINAND DE FREYNE Rienzi DE Courcy.—P.S,—Good-bye.” 
Apparently the child was as ignorant that his life was not 
given him to traffic it away for his mother’s sake,—unless the 
word “ rash” suggests some vague feeling of that kind,—as he 
was that his self-sacrifice would be in vain, but there is 
something to us supremely touching in the elaborate pro- 
visions he recounts by which he hopes to rescue his mother 
from her penury by the sacrifice of himself. One cannot read 
his list. of anxious provisions for those he left behind him, 
without hoping that even his ignorant and hasty meddling 
with his own life would be forgiven him for the sake of the 
love which had constrained him to lay it down for others. 

Perhaps this kind of pathos, pathos of which extravagant 
and indeed culpable self-forgetfulness,—culpable at least, when 
those who exhibit it are old enough to feel its evil,—is the 
very essence, is getting only too common in the present day. 
And, indeed, when religion decays, it is only to be expected that 
that élan of self-sacrifice which leads religious men and women 
togive up their lives to God, will lead agnostic men and women 
to give up their lives with equal enthusiasm for the brother 
“whom they have seen.” Yet there is always something 
wanting in this kind of out-and-out self-obliteration, and 
the pathos of the situations to which it leads, always seems, 
unless one’s pity for a child’s ignorance softens and elevates 
the character of those situations, a little spurious. The truth 
is, we suppose, that in the highest pathos there must be that 
sense of personal worth in the sufferer which is inconsistent 
with the last extreme of what is now called altruism. If 
there be no higher object in human life than to offer oneself 


up on the altar of some other human life, then indeed not: 


only is all flesh grass, but all soul and all spirit too. Even 
an ideal society would become, under such a conception of 
the social ideal, a perfect labyrinth of vain and mutual self- 
immolations. Self-obliteration is not higher than self-sacri- 
fice, but lower. The exquisite pathos of Jeanie Deans’ self- 
sacrifice is heightened indefinitely by her sheer inability to 
swear falsely on her sister’s behalf. It is the profound sense 
of purity and innocence in Desdemona which makes her un- 
resisting obedience to her husband, even when she feels the 
imminence of her peril, so pathetic. Perhaps the most pathetic 
poem of the century is either Wordsworth’s “ Cuckoo,” or 
Tennyson’s “ Break, break, break,”—the one representing the 
pathos of happiness (for there is a pathos of happiness which 
brings tears to the eyes mainly from the strange contrast 
between its sources and the sources of superficial joy), the 
other the commoner pathos of deep sadness. The singular 





resonance of both poems is entirely due to the depth to which 
the heart is stirred by the memories of the past in combina- 
tion with the apparent fragility of the associations which stir 
it :— 

“ Though babbling only to the vale 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours.” 
Here the “tale of visionary hours ” makes the fleeting sunshine 
and the short-lived flowers speak of a life far deeper than their 
own :— 
« And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill: 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still! ” 
There the “stately ships ” express the inner depth and gran- 
deur of the passion which rings in the last two lines of the 
verse. And in all scenes of highest pathos,—in Colonel New- 
come’s death, for instance, and in Lady Castlewood’s passion 
of gratitude for Henry Esmond’s safe return (which she 
pours forth in the words of the psalm, “When the Lord 
turned again the captivity of Zion, then were we like 
to them that dream”) we always find that religious strain 
which raises self-sacrifice far above self-obliteration. In- 
deed, the pathos of the poor little Irish boy’s letter 
would not be what it is, but that the child’s pathetic 
ignorance of worldly affairs suggests to us his still more 
pathetic ignorance of what he owed to God and to himself, 
and makes us feel that there was that in him which, if it 
had but been developed, would have taught him that it was a 
higher thing to share frankly his mother’s misery than to 
endeavour to help her by extinguishing his own opportunities 
of suffering. In all scenes of true pathos the heart is even 
more exalted than it is oppressed. 





THE MORALITY OF CONQUEST. 

S it genuine love for others, or only distrust in ourselves, 
which has revived the discussion as to the lawfulness of 
conquest ? Certuinly it is not knowledge of the history of 
progress in the world, which is inseparably allied with the 
history of conquering tribes. With the single exception of 
the Ottoman Turks, it would be difficult to point to a 
conquering race which had not either added to civilisation a 
new dominion, or developed in the conquered a new capacity 
for progress in all the higher conditions of well-being. The 
world owes to the Romans, who were conscious and wilful 
conquerors, that idea of law as opposed to will upen 
which all modern social progress has been built; and 
to the barbarians who conquered them, all the freedom 
which it now enjoys. Without the conquests of Charle- 
magne, Europe might have waited centuries for the extine- 
tion of Paganism; and because Europe could not conquer 
Western Asia, the most fertile regions of the earth’s 
surface are still lost to humanity in a kind of barbarism or 
tempered social anarchy. Conquest alone has secured for 
civilised mankind the vast territories comprised in the two 
Americas; and it is in conquest alone that there is any hope 
of terminating the savagery of Africa, where races left to 
self-government for ages, in regions superabundantly fertile, 
have not only not advanced, but have positively retrograded, 
and are now distinctly more degraded than many of the 
savages of Polynesia. The most cruel conquest recorded 
in history, that of the Canaanites by an Arab tribe, 
saved for the world its only beneficial creed; and the 
double conquest of Britain by two sets of Norsemen 
enabled the Anglo-Saxon to take his vivifying place in the 
history of mankind. ‘The evidence which proves that the 
conquest of the inferior races by the superior has been 
beneficial either to them or the world at large is irresistible, 
and, in all who know history, wakes in them a doubt whether 
assaults upon the system can be either well-informed or 
sincere. It is certain, however, that they are often both, and 
that many, whose intelligence is as undoubted as their 
motives, seriously question whether the new effort of the 
Whites to conquer Africa, which is now going on from all 
points of the Continent at once, is anything better than 
a huge dacoity, an effort to steal vast resources which 
properly do not belong to the conquering people. No such 
act, they assert, is compatible with Christianity; and though 
God in his beneficent providence may utilise such a crime for 
good, still it is a crime of which decent people who believe 
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their faith should repent in sackcloth and ashes. This view 
is unusual on the Continent, even among the pious, and is 
unknown in America; but we are sure we do not misrepresent 
in the least degree either the religious Radicals or the semi- 
Socialists of our own country. 

We cannot but think that, with the exception of a minute 
section, they are entirely mistaken. With that section, which 
denies the right of making war under all circumstances, we 
have no quarrel, nor any common ground upon which it is 
possible to argue. They think that Christ forbade war, and 
taught non-resistance even in extreme cases ; and if he did, 
the question for us, at least, ends, and we yield to a wisdom 
which transcends reason, and is directed towards ends of 
which we have no conception. For the very few who are con- 
sistent in this faith, and who would abolish policemen equally 
with soldiery, trusting for defence or reparation only to super- 
natural power, we have the highest respect; or, in the 
few cases where faith and action are beyond all doubt 
united, a kind of reverence such as Arabs feel for the 
insane. We cannot, however, agree with them in the least ; 
and holding that Christ, in rejecting all counsels of in- 
surrection against Cwsar, declared conquest lawful, and 
that war may be a legitimate exercise of human faculties, 
we are wholly unable to see that war for the conquest 
of barbarians is a specially bad kind of war. On the con- 
trary, it seems to us the best, far better than the wars for 
points of honour or fractions of territory which Europe has 
been accustomed to wage. The world really gains by the new 
wars immensely, and the White peoples, in taking up, as they 
have done, a responsibility for the world, are bound to see that 
their wars, like their other acts, push it a step farther towards 
their best ideal. If they can do that, and will do that, they 
have, we conceive, a right to conquer Africa, which without 
them will remain for the next three thousand years, as it has 
remained for the last three thousand, a wilderness in which 
man has been, on the whole, the most savage and useless of 
the wild beasts. They have a right, with provocation or 
without it, to introduce order, and to use all force which 
they honestly believe to be necessary to that end. That 
the exercise of this force involves slaughter is no more 
to be regretted than that all discipline involves the inflic- 
tion of pain; while the argument that slaughter ought to 
be accomplished with the hands alone is absolutely non- 
sensical. The right of the white men arises from superior 
intelligence, and they have as much right to use it in beating 
down resistance as in wise government when resistance has 
died away. The Maxim gun is no more an evil instrument 
than the telegraph, and the great race is no more bound to 
fall back upon spears and swords instead of Winchesters, 
than it is bound to employ canoes instead of steamers 
to carry troops. If such contrivances increased the need- 
ful slaughter, there might arise a moral question, but 
they, in fact, decrease it greatly, both by rendering victory 
rapid, and by precluding those insurrections in which the 
conquered, but for the impact made upon their imagina- 
tions by hopeless defeat, would continually endeavour to 
reverse the original verdict. Did any of our readers ever 
endeavour to calculate how many lives the English have saved 
in India by the victories which have, perhaps, produced an 
account against us of a hundred thousand dead? It is far 
more than a hundred millions, including, as it does, the whole 
of that vast increment of population which is due almost ex- 
elusively to the order and right rule which those victories 
secured. That, having conquered, we are bound to justify 
conquest by good government, we of course admit to the full, 
and there are failures in our conduct in that respect as to 
which we should agree heartily with the strictest Quakers, but 
the failure is at that point, viz., the subsequent action, and not 
in the original fact of conquest. 

But, says our well-meaning opponent, the country we take 
from savages belongs to them, and why have we a right to 
take it away? Why does it belong to them? They ure not 
using it for their own best advantage, or, which is much more 
important, that of humanity at large. They are simply 
wasting it, impairing the small resources of the human race 
as much as if they were killing all the cattle or poisoning all 
the fish. The world is not so large that humanity as a whole 
can leave Mashonaland to a clan of pirates, or Australia 





had at least four thousand years in which to demonstrate 
their continuous imbecility, [tis not merely aright, it is a clear 
duty to utilise the resources which they neglect, and would 
be such even if they were white men with the indefinite 
chances of advance which that division of humanity appears 
to inherit. Suppose the old territory of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had been found capable of growing wheat, and the 
Company had insisted on reserving it for 10,060 hunting 
Indians, would the United States, wanting room, have had 
no right to terminate that state of affairs by an unhesitating 
use of the sword? Just as much right as they would have had 
to prevent a State of their own country from becoming a 
desert because its few voters preferred that it should be kept 
free of population. National ownership, to be rightful, 
means ownership for the benefit of mankind; and savages 
have no more property-right in their vast territories than the 
Ottoman Turks have in their vast Empire. Both misuse the 
great heritage Providence gave to mankind. That the 
savages have a right to the portion they can use we never 
dreamed of disputing, and hoid that any attack upon that 
portion, while peacefully held, is a monstrous abuse of irre. 
sistible force. In the greatest of all conquests, however— 
that of India—no acre was ever taken away from an aborigine, 
nor even in Africa have we taken cultivated land from the 
tribe which held it, except as a penalty—often, no doubt, far 
too harsh—for some illegal or criminal act. We cannot 
admit that the right of the Maories to New Zealand is of a 
kind that makes war on them, in order to find room for a 
better race, iniquitous or cruel. 

But then there is the question of freedom. In conquering 
an inferior race we take its freedom from it, or part of its 
freedom, and can that be right ? That depends upon whether 
we consider freedom an absolute right or only a privilege 
liable to be withdrawn if it is abused. Clearly in Western 
Europe it is the latter, for we suspend freedom every day not 
only for breaches of the moral law, but for acts contrary to 
the social welfare. If we have a right to prevent English. 
men from murdering, why have we not a right, equal power 
being granted, to prevent the Matabele? The native popu- 
lations of Australia and Africa are, taken as a whole, abusing 
their freedom to lead lives fatal to progress and even to 
continued existence; and the wiser race, which perceives 
that, is not only entitled but bound to bring them under 
discipline, the condition precedent of which, in one form 
or another, is conquest. We should recognise this fast enough 
if the Isle of Wight belonged toa people like the Dahomeyans, 
or the Isle of Man belonged to savages like those of the Upper 
Niger, and we cannot see that distance makes any difference 
whatever. We are bound to govern Mashonaland on Christian 
principles, with a steady eye to the general good, just as we are 
bound to govern St. Luke’s Hospital on Christian principles, 
and with an eye to the patients’ cure ; but in the one case as in 
the other, our responsibility is to God and our own develop- 
ment in character, and not to the patients whom humanity 
requires us for the time being to restrain. Even in India 
this is the ground of our right, for there, though the people 
are uot savages, but have a strong and in some respects lofty 
civilisation of their own, the conditions are so peculiar that 
without us anarchy would at once replace the order without 
which there can be no advance. The white races have become 
responsible for the world, and it is to their improvement in 
justice, mercy, and self-suppression that philanthropists 
should direct their efforts, not to the territorial limitation of 
their authority. 


THE LAW AND LOVERS’ VOWS. 

HE breach-of-promise case of “ Crosswell v. Hearn,” which 
was ultimately decided in favour of the plaintiff, con- 
tributed at least to the amusement of the public, if not to its 
edification. Indeed, a less edifying and more sordid tale of 
breach of contract could not well have been told under the 
profaned names of love and marriage. As Mr. Justice 
Mathew informed the jury, it was nonsense to speak of 
affection on either side, and the case could only be dealt with 
as a pure matter of business. The lady was eminently a 
woman of business; more than capable of taking care of 
herself, as Mr. Lockwood, who was counsel upon the other 
side, found to his cost. Her business capacities were even 





to tribes who are hardly in intelligence above their own | displayed in her love-letters. “I hold you to your offer of 
kangaroos, and who, as we know from the clam-heaps, have ' May llth,” she wrote on one occasion to the defendant, 
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“accepted by me on the 15th, repeated in Ridge’s letter of 
the 21st, confirmed by interview, mother, self, and you on 
May 22nd. (I am used to business.) I shall expect you to 
fulfil the offer you made, and I give you one month, from 
June 8th to, on or about, July 8th.” This is not the 
language of love or romance, but for businesslike sim- 
plicity it can hardly be surpassed. On the other hand, the 
defendant was a gentleman whose commercial success had 
caused him to be known by his friends under the un- 
aspirated nickname of “the Golden Urn.” His career as 
an auctioneer and broker of public-houses should hardly have 
left him incapable of looking after his own interests; nor was 
he altogether without experience of the ways of the other sex, 
for he was a widower, and possessed a grown-up daughter, 
Dolly, to whose strength of will it was owing that the match 
was broken off. The gentleman made his proposal much in 
the same spirit as that in which he would-have offered for a 
public-house ; and it was in a like fashion that the proposal 
was accepted. The machinations of the recalcitrant Dolly, 
the intervention of the auctioneer’s clerk—to whom was 
deputed the answering of the lady’s letters—and the uncom- 
fortable shuffling of the miserable bone of contention between 
Dolly and her would-be stepmother, all contributed to make 
up a story which was amusing enough to the listeners in 
Court, but hardly flattering to the principals concerned. 
Undoubtedly the most pitiful figure was cut by the de- 
fendant. His attempts at evasion were miserably weak and 
futile. He pleaded for delay, for further opportunities of 
courtship—this was after his offer was accepted—for secrecy, 
on the score that he went in terror of his life from his 
daughter’s anger. What a courtship! The lover addresses 
the lady of his heart as “Dear Miss,”—a precautionary 
measure. “Dear Miss,” he writes to her, “I must ask you 
not to construe our friendship into a groove of marriage.” 
The lady persisted, however, in putting her own construction 
upon the friendship, and refused to come out of the groove 
which he deprecated. In pursuance of her end, she too wrote 
letters, sometimes postcards; and sometimes those postcards 
were not calculated to allay the wrath of her lover’s daughter, 
or to increase his domestic happiness. Twice do the lovers 
seem to have met after the lady had given her consent and 
fixed a date for their union. Once, by appointment, outside 
a-cemetery. On that occasion the defendant avers that 
they took the opportunity of burying their love and 
rescinding their contract; but the lady protests that, on 
the contrary, they only buried their past differences, and 
ratified their contract anew by shaking hands over it. 
Another time they met by accident outside a railway-station, 
and the gentleman took to his heels and ran away; not from 
fear, as he explained, but because his corns were hurting him. 
Whatever was the rate of his speed, or the reason of its 
acceleration, the lady seems to have caught him up, not dis- 
daining to pursue him. What might be described as a lover’s 
quarrel then ensued. She was armed with a roll of music, and 
ke lost his hat, and also—though that fact is denied—a front 
tooth. In spite of all the lady’s pains and perseverance, the 
indomitable Dolly triumphed. There was no wedding; and 
for her “ love’s labours lost ” a jury of her fellow-countrymen 
awarded the plaintiff £475 damages. 

The peculiar figure at which the jury assessed the damages 
testified to the difficulty which they confessed to experiencing 
in arriving at a decision. It is, no doubt, a wise provision of 
the law that love’s labour should not be lost without com- 
pensation to the losing party. We have been told that, were 
it not for a salutary fear of legal consequences, young men of 
the lower middle-class would habitually find an amusement in 
trifling with the affections of young women in the same state 
of life. One would be loth to deprive these young women of 
legal protection, but nevertheless the law is one that 
might well be amended. As it stands, it imposes a 
task upon the jury which is really beyond their powers. 
A scientific authority once compared lovers to tadpoles. 
Some tadpoles turn into frogs, and some do not; and 
some lovers turn into husbands, and some stop short of 
that consummation; and it is impossible to say, in the lover 
and the tadpole stage, whether the final development will be 
reached or not. The language of love is sometimes ambiguous, 


—witness the “chops and tomato-sauce” episode in the 
famous case of “ Bardell v. Pickwick.” The jury, asa rule, not 
only have to decide as to how far ambiguous words and 
actions may constitute an understanding between two parties, 








but also to assess the damages which one of those parties may 
have sustained by wasting time and affection upon the other. 
This is really asking too much of the average juryman. Now, 
there would be one very simple method of lightening their 
task, which would also afford to young women and their 
guardians a means of ascertaining whether the lover had any 
serious intention of developing into a husband or not. Let no 
promise of marriage be held valid unless it is made in writing 
upon properly stamped paper. If the plaintiff could produce 
a formal promise of this kind, there would be no need to go 
into all the history of a doubtful courtship, or to consider 
any other factor in the assessment of damages than the 
respective incomes of the contracting parties. Of course 
it will be objected that such a proposition is injurious to 
all the romance of courtship and marriage. But where, we 
would ask, is the romance in nine out of ten breach-of-pro- 
mise cases that find their way into the Law-Courts? These 
cases are hardly ever brought except by people whose affections 
have not been deeply engaged in their acceptance of a suitor. 
Asa matter of fact, the existence of such a law would save 
many romantic girls from bestowing their affections upon 
unworthy objects. For one young woman who now brings 
an action for breach of promise, at least nine are jilted and 
suffer in silence. The more their affections have been engaged, 
the less can they bear to tell the pitiful tale of their disap- 
pointment, and witness the poor little romance of their life 
exposed to the ridicule and laughter of an unsympathetic 
world. If it once became an understood thing that the 
ardent lover should offer such a proof of his good faith, 
then a girl would know well what to expect from a 
lover who withheld it. At any rate, parents or guardians 
of the lower middle-class would not allow a young 
man to grow “too particular in his attentions”—as their 
phrase rans—unless he showed a disposition to furnish this 
guarantee. Then, if the promises were unfulfilled, even the 
most modest and sensitive maiden could proceed against her 
faithless lover without loss of pride or dignity. There would 
be no need to recite the history of the lover’s wooing, to tell 
of kisses and embraces, to read old letters couched in the fond 
and foolish language of love, to lay bare for the whole world 
to gape at, all the sad wounds that love forsworn has inflicted. 
There would be the written dccument. All that the jury 
would have to decide would be whether the defaulting lover 
had written it or not; and if he had written it, what com- 
pensation was owing to the woman he had disappointed. 

At least the world would be spared the painful spectacle 
of the modern breach-of-promise case. We might almost say 
the demoralising spectacle, for surely such trials can serve 
no good end. They offer a great opportunity to the refined 
wit of contending counsel, and afford a rather doubtful 
matter for laughter to idle readers of newspapers, but beyond 
that, it is hard to see what good they accomplish. The more 
innocent and worthy of protection a victim is, the less 
likely is she to seek redress at the cost of such an ordeal, 
so that, as a rule, the law only benefits those who least 
deserve its intervention and who are most capable of taking 
care of themselves. Barristers, newspaper reporters, and the 
public all conspire to convert an action for breach of promise 
into a screaming farce, until only the most hardened petitioners 
can bring themselves to play the undesirable rdle of the 
leading parts. And, after all, there is nothing so very funny 
in the sight of an old man shuffling away from the pursuit of 
a young woman who has designs on his cheque-book, that the 
world cannot afford to losethe joke. Such trials are infinitely 
more injurious to the romance of courtship and marriage than 
would be the introduction of stamped paper into an engage- 
ment. As it is, the suitor generally presents his fiancée with 
an engagement-ring as an outward sign of his fidelity, and it 
is really hard to see why the additional gift of his signature 
would hurt the sentiment of his wooing. The honest lover 
would never wait to be asked for it; his first anxiety would be 
to give some undeniable proof of the sincerity of his atten- 
tion; if he delayed, or showed any hesitation in committing 
himself beyond the power of retreat, then the girl would 
know what to expect from him, and would only have herself to 
blame if she trusted him too far. Why should this amendment 
of the law of breach of promise be impracticable? It would 
immensely simplify that existing law, and might indirectly 
afford a much more efficacious protection to the weaker party 
of a contract than that law affords. The lower middle-class 
young man, to whom the fear of a breach-of-promise case is 
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but a shadow of a very distant danger, would be much more 
careful in his “philandering,” were there a possibility of its 
object confronting him with a stamped “ pro mise to pay.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SrEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As the letter in the Spectator of November 11th, 
signed “Scrutator,’ is preceded by my letter to you of 
November 7th, it is perhaps needless to point out the mis- 
statement as regards myself which that writer makes. Still, 
as this mis-statement casts light on the general accuracy of 
“Scrutator” on the whole subject of his letter, I must ask 
your leave to direct attention to his assertion that in 1881, I 
had “ parted company with Mr. Gladstone ostensibly on the 
plea of ill-health; but really he [‘Scrutator’] believed on 
account of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy.” As I am tolerably 
well known to the public as speaking out very frankly on my 
opinions, whenever it is a public duty to do so, this representa- 
tion of my conduct in 1881 is sufficiently improbable. But it 
does so happen that my speech in the House of Lords on 
August 2nd, 1881, on the second reading of the Irish Land 
Bill, was a very full one, was reprinted as a pamphlet, and, as 
a matter of fact, attracted considerable attention at the time. 
_ Everything I then said has come true—in the sight of all 
men. The whole rental of Ireland has been withdrawn abso- 
lutely from the improvement of the Irish soil. No owner of 
land can lay out a sixpence on it with even tolerable safety. 
On the other hand, the whole benefit (if any) of the system 
has been absorbed by those who happened to be tenants at 
the time. The highest competitive prices have been charged 
by them to all men who had to purchase their tenant-right. 
The cottiers and labouring population have been, and are now, 
charged the same high competitive prices for “ conacre,” or 
allotment accommodation. The people have been “ demo- 
ralised ” by the idea that the Government of the day can, 
or may appoint, men to be “judges” of rents, in order to 
reduce them in the interest of voters. The public mind has 
been demoralised by the idea that decisions may be called 
“judicial,” which are purely arbitary, and founded on no 
law, human or divine; and that the regulation of prices is a 
matter to be determined by the corrupt use of political 
power. All these consequences, or most of them, were in- 
dicated in my speech referred to, although some of them have 
come out even blacker than I anticipated. No man can 
foresee the developments of evil from measures which are 
thoroughly unsound in principle. 

I have only one confession to make in respect to one ingre- 
dient in my sense of duty in 1881, on which I was reticent at 
the time. My objections to the Bill were conclusive in them- 
selves. But there was one additional feeling in my mind, 
which was this. I saw in a fresh light that terrible readiness 
in the mind of the Prime Minister to slip, slide, and tumble 
down the slopes of temporary political expediency, at the 
sacrifice of principles and opinions which had been his own,— 
which were, in my mind, matters of primary obligation; and 
the total sacrifice of which we have lately seen in still wider 
and more disastrous application. Certain quotations from Mr. 
Gladstone’s own previous speeches in 1870 on the same subject, 
I did make, in my speech of August, 1881. But I did not 
then feel called upon to express publicly the degree to which 
my confidence was destroyed in that intellectual integrity in 
matters of high moment, which is vital to the trustworthiness 
of statesmen.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Inveraray, November 14th. 





ARGYLL. 





“REQUIESCANT IN PACE.” 

{To THE EprTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,— With the profound respect which I feel for the Spectator, 
I make bold to call in question your reasoning about requiescat 
in pace, in the Spectator of November 11th. You say: “It 
seems to us a very odd sort of theology to maintain that we 
may legitimately hope for what we may not legitimately pray 
for.” And youask: “ What is prayer except the expression 
of a fervent desire subject to the better and purer will of the 
Almighty? We pray for rain with submission to God’s will if 
our prayer is not in conformity with it. Why may we not 
pray for the salvation of human souls under the same 
conditions ?” 





I am not going to trespass on you with a discussion of the 
general subject of prayer for the salvation of departed souls 
which, I suppose, is what you mean by “ human souls” in the 
above extract. There is no question about the consistency 
with the teaching of the Gospel of intercession for the souls 
of the living,—souls still in the tabernacle of earthly flesh, 
But I must maintain, notwithstanding its “odd theology,” 
that I may “legitimately hope for what I may not legiti- 
mately pray for.” 

Prayer, in the sense of petition (that in which, I presume, 
you use it above) looks exclusively to the future for its 
answer, whereas hope will apply also to the present. In 
writing this letter to you, Sir, I can say most truly, “I hope 
that you are well.” But can I say, “I pray that you are 
well”? We pray for rain (to take your illustration) before it 
comes, but we cease to pray for it when it has come, I 
submit that there is no parallel between the cases. 

I apprehend, as regards requiescat in pace, that it may 
fairly be understood as simply expressing a hope that the 
departed soul is resting in peace,—that it may have pleased 
God to save it. But if that interpretation is not accepted, 
then there is room enough for the precatory view, without any 
necessity of understanding the aspiration as having reference 
to eternal salvation. The notion is no uncommon one (prayer 
to departed saints implies it) that the spirits of the dead may 
interest themselves in the concerns of the living. This, of 
course, has no relation whatever to any change in their own 
eternal condition. The lines (Moultrie’s, I think) which a 
child is represented as addressing to a departed mother, are 
founded upon the supposition :— 

“Ts not thy shade still lingering near ? 
Am I not still thy soul’s employ ?”’ 
Or, again, the wish may contemplate the memory of the 
deceased, which may be fairly open to imputations. He may 
have made enemies in his lifetime—justly provoked opposition 
and reproach—so much so that his conduct is not likely to be 
forgotten. Resentment and abuse may be but too sure to 
survive him, and follow him into his grave. But what says 
even heathen morality to this? De mortuis nil nist bonum. 
What says Christian charity? Requiescant in pace. Nay, 
the application may be made even to the bodily remains, 
especially in these days of churchyard desecration. King 
Josiah’s command, on the finding of the sepulchre of the old 
prophet, “ Let no man move his bones,” might be well trans- 
lated by requiescat in pace. J. E. K. 





THE CLERKENWELL EXPLOSION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—As a constant reader, I noticed in the Spectator of 
November 4th that you spoke of the explosion of Clerkenwell 
as the explosion of Pentonville. It did not at the time seem to 
me worth while to draw your attention to what was no more 
than aclerical error; but in the Spectator of November 11th, 
your correspondent, “Scrutator,” falls into the same mistake, 
and also gives it awrong date. He deliberately repeats “ Pen- 
tonville ” three times, though nothing of the kind ever occurred 
there ; and he asserts that it occurred in 1867. What occurred 
that year was the murder of Serjeant Brett, at Manchester, by 
Fenians attempting to rescue one of their body from a prison- 
van. The Clerkenwell outrage, that knocked down a row of 
houses on the opposite side of the narrow street in which the 
prison stood, and killed a good many innocent people, must 
have occurred in the seventies,—probably about 1875 or 1876. 
Your correspondent ought to be more accurate if he pretends 
to instruct your readers about Mr. Gladstone and his speeches 
and politics. ‘“Scrutator” pretends that a speech made by 
the present Premier in 1865, about the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, cost him his seat for the University of 
Oxford. The real fact is, Mr. Gladstone was the rejected candi- 
date of Oxford, and the successful minority candidate for the 
then three-cornered division of South-West Lancashire in the 
General Election of 1861. Mr. Gladstone lost his seat for 
Lancashire in the General Election of 1868, and sought refuge 
in Greenwich.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 

[Our correspondent is right, of course, as to Clerkenwell, 
but quite wrong as to the date. Both the attack at Manches- 
ter on the prison-van, and the explosion at Clerkenwell took 
place in 1867,—the former on September 18th, the latter on 
December 13th of that year.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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THE LATE SIR ANDREW CLARK. 

|To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Tke following brief communication, from a person who 
had some friendly and professional acquaintance with the 
great physician who has recently left us, will be read with 
deep interest. The patient referred to in the letter subjoined 
was examined by Sir Andrew Clark gratuitously, at the 
request of an honorary secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Society. In the midst of absorbing occupation, he found time 
to describe the results of his examination and to generalise 
therefrom :— 

“DEAR ,—There are two things about all patients which 
help us to discover their maladies,—what is found by the physi- 
cian and what is felt by the patient. What is felt helps us very 
little; what is found, for the most part settles our judgment. 
What is felt by Mr. amounts to a great deal. Various dis- 
turbances of digestion, weakness, inaptitude for work, recurring 
faintnesses, malaise, and the feeling of getting worse and worse. 
What I found amounts to very little... ... Every organ that 
Tcan reach is free from obvious structural disease; and as the 
patient has suffered for years in this way and nothing has come 
of it, it is reasonable to say that there is no structural disease. 
Mr. ——, therefore, is ailing, and perhaps suffering, but not in 
the ordinary sense ill; furthermore, I think that he is intro- 
spective, morbidly nervous, and occupied with himself. He cannot 
at present be made well; but he may reach his best by a simple, 
regular diet, by self-effacement (dying to live), by light, regular 
daily occupation, by the resolution to give a deaf ear to his trying 
sensations, and by a determined fighting and struggling to lose 
himself in outward things. ..... To do nothing would be to go 
backwards and downwards. True, he may suffer if he works; 
nevertheless, it is best to work. Hundreds suffer to work. I have 
always suffered to work; but work keeps me where I am; I have 
to wrestle with it, but thus my antagonist becomes my best helper. 
—Yours sincerely, ANDREW CLARK.” 








Comment on the above few sentences would seem out of 
place. Readers capable of profiting by them will, I believe, 
agree that words more characteristic or more valuable were 
never written. Truly, he being dead, yet speaketh—I am, 
Sir, &e., EB. A. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 
WE observe that the original of this book has been com- 
mended by the French Academy, and it would be hard to find 
in modern French literature a work that is better worth trans- 
lating than is this. It is more than three years since it was 
published in Paris; but the translation, if it took time, is a 
careful and good one. 

Regiments of writers have maligned the French Queen, 
other regiments have extolled her even to the skies where 
saints are supposed to dwell. Some to maintain their reputa- 
tation for justice have damned her with faint praise, and in 
Radical histories of the Revolution have ostentatiously re- 
frained from writing of her. Most of her panegyrists, while 
they praised the later years of her life, left much to the 
imagination as regarded the dissipations of her youth. This 
is the hundredth year since her death. Truth has been sifted, 
and we can better focus the Queen as she was throughout her 
career,—the daughter of Francis of Lorraine and of Maria 
Theresa, though for a time influenced by the tone of society 
in her adopted country, for a time too eager for gaiety and 
amusement, always pure in life and of a nature noble even 
in its defects. 

From the spiteful attacks of Soulavie, Lauzun, and Besenval, 
Marie Antoinette has been for some time protected by both 
direct and indirect evidence in her favour. Her life from the 
hour she crossed the Rhine at Strasburg has been laid bare 
as no other Queen’s existence ever was. Her daily foibles and 
her daily trials, whether public or private, are recounted in 
Count Mercy d’Argenteau’s correspondence with her mother, 
who had appointed him the official spy on all her daughter did. 
Those among her contemporaries who saw her in her wildest 
spirits and most reckless moods, and heard all Court anecdotes 
as soon as they had birth, acquit the Queen of serious fault. 
We commend to our readers the Prince de Ligne’s opinion, 
and the elaborate advice put on paper for his sister by the 
Emperor Joseph II., advice which, while pointing out her 
errors, reveals how superficial they were,—the mere float- 
ing dross of true metal in the crucible. To appreciate 
rightly Marie Antoinette’s early life, however, the ima- 


* The Life of Marie Antoinette. By Maxime de la Rocheterie. Translated 
— French by Cora Hamilton Bell, 2 vols, -London: Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co, 





ginative faculty which can marshal in due proportion 
the facts of history is necessary. We must with some 
attentive study try to reconstruct the Revolutionary era, and 
the ideas prevalent when the Austrian girl of fifteen came 
on the Versailles scene, the brilliant and sparkling malaria 
in which the young Queen danced as a mote that seemed to 
have no law save its good pleasure; then later, her growth to 
full stature of womanly heroism in the Tuileries and on the 
scaffold. M. de la Rocheterie supplies us with good material 
for knowledge of the Queen ; yet if we would truly understand 
the mistakes of her early married life, we should do well to 
study Taine’s Ancien Régime, from which we may guess her 
eager wish to escape from the laws of the monstrous machine 
of Versailles law and order. Ordinary readers, who are 
chiefly attracted by events that followed 1789, and by the 
tragedy of the Queen’s imprisonment and death, think them- 
selves charitable when they balance her early frivolities by 
her later heroism. Her politics are set down as retrograde and 
obsolete, and only forgiven when we think of the dignity of 
her defence before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and of her via 
crucis to the Place de la Révolution. Yet, on some occasions, 
Marie Antoinette judged more sensibly than professional 
Ministers,—the tools of this or that Court faction. Admitting 
that the Queen, in the days when she thought the Monarchy 
secure, had allowed her friendships to influence her, and that 
she had underrated the danger of the time, an interesting 
study might be made of the part she took, with its mistakes 
but noble intentions, in furthering reform, in regard for the 
poor, in righteous reaction against the tyrannies and selfishness 
of the nobles. What was she but a piece in the game of Louis 
XV. politics, and of Choiseul and Kaunitz? The game was 
unpopular, for it reversed French tradition, and she shared its 
unpopularity ; but it should be followed if we would understand 
her after-position, for which she is too generally considered 
herself responsible. What a difficult initiation into Court 
life was hers, when, before the ceremony of her marriage, she 
was invited to sup with Madame du Barry at La Muette by 
Louis XV.! We are not of those who would make her future 
husband, the “ill-bred boy” of 1770, a scapegoat for Marie 
Antoinette’s mistakes; though no doubt his loutish indif- 
ference to the warm-hearted and impulsive girl added to the 
dangers which beset her. He had sterling qualities, which 
were unfortunately unsuited to the stage he trod so heavily, 
and in the state of his Kingdom they invited disaster. It was 
not the young Austrian’s fault that she was never really 
popular in France. Her first friend, Choiseul, was not long 
in a position to strengthen the alliance he had promoted. 
Socially, as wife of the Dauphin, Marie Antoinette supplanted 
Mesdames Tantes in their leadership of society, and not even 
their piety could soften their ill-constructions of the gay and 
somewhat thoughtless child. They grew jealous of their 
father’s affection for her. However shameless Louis XV.’s 
private life, and however vulgar his companions, the old King 
could appreciate his son’s wife better than could most of his 
Court. He liked to drink his morning coffee in her room, 
He might even have escaped from Du Barrydom had not 
Madame Adelaide mischievously checked the influence of the 
young girl. We need not follow the details of Marie 
Antoinette’s conduct towards the favourite; her mother was 
for temporising, intrigue and counter-intrigue abounded; but 
history justifies the high-spirited Dauphiness. Then followed 
the King’s death, though not in the circumstances of tragic 
neglect emphasised by Carlyle. There were to be a new heaven 
and a new earth for France, and the first impulse of Louis X VI. 
and Marie Antoinette, when the news of their accession reached 
them, was to fall on their knees and pray, “ O God, guard us, 
we are too young to reign!” A millennium was expected. All 
the quack philosophers of the new era were each to have an 
innings. The young Queen had no home-ties to control her 
soaring spirits. Equality was preached by the wits; she was 
but too ready to throw off etiquette and try other Rousseau 
recipes for fuller life. The history of what may be called her 
frivolities has been ransacked; and to it belong the innumer- 
able anecdotes of masked balls and unlimited lansquenet, 
of impertinent men and extravagant friendships, of linen 
dresses, English gardens, dairying, and general rebellion, 
always, however, with the King’s sanction, against Versailles 
proprieties. Nursed by Bourbon relations, from the Comte 
de Provence to the Prince de Condé, by spiteful courtiers bred 
in the traditions of previous reigns, and by the crowd who 
took their fashions from Versailles, these anecdotes gathered 
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round her in a fatal legend. The worst construction was put 
on her smiles and on her tears, on an unfurnished room that 
adjoined her apartments, on the overturn of her carriage which 
obliged her to employ the nearest cab. She liked diamonds, she 
liked amusement and liberty, as do most of the charming women 
of our own day ; but whatever her whims, she never failed to be 
regular in her practices of piety, or to repress insolence that 
presumed on her kindness. Of her, Mercy could write with 
his critical honesty,—“ In all that concerns morality, there has 
never been in the conduct of the Queen the slightest act 
which has not borne the imprint of a soul, virtuous, upright, 
and inflexible in all the principles which make for honesty of 
character.” No one questions the excellence of Madame de 
Lamballe. She was with Marie Antoinette in the sleighing 
parties which startled Paris; her salon was frequented by 
the Due d’Orléans and his Palais Royal following. The 
Queen gradually withdrew from it as well as from that of the 
Princesse de Guéménée, governess of the Children of France, 
where there was heavy play. M. de la Rocheterie justifies the 
Queen’s friendship for Madame de Polignac. Unfortunately, 
Madame de Polignac was allied toa family insatiable of money 
and rank, and Marie Antoinette had one serious fault long 
since noted by her mother. She knew not how to refuse. 
And the £20,000 a year procured through her for the horde 
of Polignacs was a weighty item in her final indictment. 
Poor Queen! in the first years of her married life she had not 
been given the domestic affection for which she craved. She 
spent on the friends of her choice the love which lay in her 
for children which were yet unborn to her, and for the ties of 
a home which for more than a century had not existed at 
Versailles. From the time when her children were born she 
devoted herself to them, overbearing many traditions of 
etiquette in her personal care of their health and education. 
Even Pétion, on the return from Varennes, could not help 
observing how wise were the Queen’s ideas on the subject. 
This book is interesting throughout; and it is interesting in 
its relation of the daily circumstances of Marie Antoinette’s 
life, the petty by-paths in which a less frank and generous 
nature might have missed her way, as, indeed, she is ignorantly 
suspected of having missed it. 

What shadow of blame now rests on Marie Antoinette when 
the affair of the diamond necklace is remembered? What 
fatuous falsehoods are not now ascribed to the courtiers who 
maligned her? Yet a faint scent of immorality hangs about 
her, and injustice is still meted out to her because we are 
ignorant and unimaginative, and do not reconstruct her 
character or her circumstances, as now M. de la Rocheterie 
enables us todo. It was, indeed, in 1786 that Marie Antoinette 
awoke to her position. When Cardinal de Rohan was tried, 
she knew herself to be betrayed and insulted by the nobles 
who supported him. She understood that the Comte de Pro- 
vence’s nickname, “]’Autrichienne,” had “caught on,” a nick- 
name that secured her death. She had fancied herself the 
central rose of a pleasance. After the decision of the Paris 
Court, she listened to the murmurs of the multitude outside 
in new surprise at what they might mean. She took more part 
henceforward in the selection of Ministers and their measures, 
—she but earned the new name of Madame Deficit. She was 
equal to a great part if she bad been trained to one; but she 
knew no other machinery than the monstrous corruption of 
Versailles. Nor could she make a Henry IV. of the King. 
Much that is little known of her effort to turn the prevalent 
spirit of reform into right channels, to adapt new cloth from 
America and elsewhere to the tattered garments of Louis 
XIV., is to be found in the book. She was ready to be 
Liberal if she could, even at the cost of a life’s prejudices. 
After the sack of the Bastille and the first emigration, 
“she,” said Mirabeau, “was the only man amongst the 
King’s advisers.” M. de la Rocheterie clears some details 
of the Palais Royal plot, on October 5th, 1789, commonly 
called the “Insurrection of Women.” Every page of his 
second volume adds to the interest the Queen acquires as 
the legend of the Trianon drops from her shoulders. 
The author treats with sobriety the dreadful scenes of the 
Temple and the Conciergerie. He is careful to advance no 
assertion without giving his authorities, and he is careful to 
paint truly the Queen’s growth in personal piety and humility 
as she gains her inalienable crown of heroic death. 

Bat for occasional inadvertences, probably misprints, we 
have nothing but praise to give to the translator of this excel- 
lent and exhaustive work. The translator has been scrupulous 








to use English words, when it might have been almost ex. 
cusable to retain the French. Her translation is literal yet 
free of Gallicisms, whether of grammar or style. In the 
opening lines of the book is a curious error. Marie Antoinette 
was born on All Souls’, and not on All Saints’, Day. The 
English edition is enriched by twenty portraits, while the 
original has but two. On the other hand, it might have been 
well in so serious a contribution to history as this, if the. 
translator could have seen her way to give the notes and 
references which add so much weight to the facts, and so 
often direct the proper inferences from them. We could 
have better spared the Englisb translations of the squibs 
and doggerel of the time. French wit such as these possess 
becomes grotesque in English dress. 

No Life of Marie Antoinette that has yet been published is 
as good as is that of M. de la Rocheterie. The translator is 
not in this case the proverbial “traitor.” It appears appro- 
priately in the centenary of the Queen’s death. 





THE BEST PLAYS OF BEN JONSON.* ; 

THE recent addition, by a new publisher, of a volume of Bez 
Jonson to the “Mermaid” series will have been a pleasant 
surprise to many who were grieving over what they supposed 
to be its abrupt and premature end. It is to be hoped that 
all the volumes long since so temptingly set forth by Mr. 
Unwin’s predecessor as “in preparation” will yet see the 
light, for if there be a more fascinating series of reprints, in 
an age when reprints abound, we know it not; and if litera~ 
ture at once cheap, excellent, and worthily printed and edited 
deserves success, that of the “ Mermaid ” dramatists should be 
pre-eminent. Though “rare ” Ben Jonson’s works are less rare 
than those of mostof his fellows, and the whole can be ubtained 
at no great cost, no one would wish them to be excluded frora 
such a series as the present one; and, indeed, the admirable 
introduction to the selected plays and copious annotations 
would alone suffice to justify the right of existence of tke 
volume before us. 

The rich humour and caustic satire, the strong interest and 
abiding charm, the prodigious intellectual power, equable 
workmanship, and satisfying completeness of Jonson's 
greatest dramas considered, it has always been a matter of 
surprise to the present wriér that their praises have been but 
coldly said by the majority of English critics of the present 
century; and that it should have been reserved for a foreign 
writer to pronounce Volpone ‘‘sublime,” and declare that 
Jonson, “ whatever his faults, was never little or dull.” Not 
many readers, we fear, would endorse either of these verdicts, 
reasonable and well-considered as they are; and neither Vol- 
pone nor The Alchemist is likely to find much favour with 
lovers of light rather than of solid literature, and of the 
modern hybrid rather than the older legitimate drama. Yet 
these two comedies hold almost as unique a position as the 
great tragedies of Shakespeare themselves, and, next to them, 
—so far, at least, as our own dramatic poetry is concerned,— 
best deserve and will best repay attentive study. Just as surely 
as Congreve is the wittiest of English comic dramatists, sc 
surely is Jonson the most purely humorous and satiriz, and pro- 
bably no play has inits representation provoked more hearty and 
inextinguishable laughter, or exposed charlatanism and ignor- 
ant credulity to more merciless ridicule and contempt, than 
The Alchemist. Andéthough it must be admitted that the 
art revealed in this and other masterpieces of its author is 
far less high and profound than that of Shakespeare, it is 
indubitably superior to that of any other contemporary 
dramatist ; while for originality of plot Jonson stands alone 
am ong his fellows, and rivals Lope and Calderon themselves. 
It is not, however, to be denied that, apart from comedy pure 
and simple, his genius shows to far less advantage than that 
of many of his smaller brethren, and reveals some curious 
and, for a tragic or semi-tragic poet, serivus limitations,— 
such, too, as were somewhat unusual in that age of high and 
passionate thought and gorgeous or sombre imaginings. 
Jonson has absolutely no command over the deeper fassions, 
his Joftiest scenes exciting neither terror nor pity; his imagery 
has nothing of the wild luxuriance and witching confusion se 
characteristic of the imagery of the most successfui dramatic 
poetry of his period. “There is no romance of incident or 
situation anywhere, except, perhaps, in the unfinished Sad 


* The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists: Ben Jonson. Edited by Brinslev 
Nicholson. M.D., with an Introduction by ©. H. Herford. 3 vols. Vol. I. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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Shepherd. The wayward beauty of diction, the abandon and 
subtle melodies of contemporary playwrights, intellectually 
so far below himself, are alike foreign to his verse, even when 
gravest or most tender. He does not, like Webster, Tourneur, 
and otbers, confront with gaze sometimes sombre or despair- 
ing, sometimes angry, but always unquailing, “ the cloud of 
mortal destiny.” He is troubled by no “ obstinate question- 
ings;” and though he recognises that desert is seldom 
rewarded, and resents it bitterly enough, he evinces no 
desire to change the whole order of things; nor does he—a 
prevalent fashion then as now—arraign Providence, but in 
humbler wise than many who called him “proud” and 
“arrogant,” says,in the midst of penury and disappoint- 
ment,— 
“Tf Thou hadst not 
Been stern to me, 
But left me free, 
I had forgot 

Myself and Thee.” 
Even bis humour is not of that delicate kind which is so 
closely allied to pathos, but broad and boisterous like that of 
Fielding or Smollett; and, as with them, his best comic effects 
are not unfrequently produced by exaggeration and caricature. 
He isa master of the figurative language which belongs to 
humour rather than to poetry, his works abounding in 
humorous imagery and compound epithet, mirth-provoking 
always, and often coarse, though never lewd He cannot 
be called a winsome writer, and will be likely to disappoint 
the lover of ‘* purple patches,’ but his verse is remark- 
ably even, compact, and yet free from monotony. * He 
is the most uniformly robust and masculine writer of a 
singularly robust and masculine age. His strong common- 
sense closely allies him with Chaucer and Scott, and\he 
sueceeds at least as well in the delineation of well-balanced 
navures, shrewd and kindly men such as the Justice Clement 
of Every Man in his Humour, and the Love-wit of The Alchemist 
who can be tolerant of small rogueries on the part of their 
dependents or inferiors when any wit or ingenuity is mani- 
fested, as he is in the delineation of mere “ originals,” 
whose idiosyncrasies or “humours” are popularly supposed 
to constitute the sole interest of his best-known pieces.’ His 
most successful characters cannot indeed be said to have the 
superabundant vitality and complexity of those of still greater 
masters than himself, and some of his personages,—those, for 
instance, in Every Man out of his Humour, Cynthia's Revels, 
and the later plays,—are.shadowy enough; but otkers, and 
those not a few, strike us, in spite of what has been said to 
the contrary, as being very real indeed,.though it may be true 
that they are known to us chiefly by their oddities or 
“humours,” for these humours are certainly clothed in as 
substantial flesh and blood as are the abstract qualities of 
character so vividly and dramatically presented to us in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Not many of those whom we meet in 
daily life seem more real to us than Downright and Kitely, 
Captain Bobadil and Master Stephen, Volpone, Mosca, 
Corbaccio and Morose, Subtle, Face, and Dol Common, 
Dapper, Surly, and Kastrill, Humphrey Waspe, Overdo, 
Troubleal], and Dame Ursula, or others that might be named, 
characters all of them “ kept su skilfully upart”’ (to adopt the 
language of Steele, the best critic of his age, in writing of The 
Fou), “every sentiment being peculiar to bim [or her] who 
utters it, that it seems prodigious their discourses should rise 
from the invention of the same author.” 

Though Jonson’s great comedies have long been banished 
from our stage, there is abundant evidence that they were in 
their day,—and that no brief one,—as effective acting plays 
as any produced by his rivals. In the age we call“ Eliza- 
bethan,” their popularity never waned, and they were revived 
with great success at the Restoration. Pepys, whose Diary, 
no doubt, faithfully reflects the views of the average playgoer 
of the latter period, writes, after witnessing a performance of 
Bartholomew Fair, ‘The best comedy in the world, I believe ;” 
and subsequently of Volpone, “A most excellent play; the 
best I think J ever saw, and well acted.” Steele, writing at a 
much later date, is no less enthusiastic, expressing “ wonder 
that the modern writers do not use their interest in the house 
to suppress the representation of The Fox,” adding, as a 
reason, that “a man that has been at this will hardly like any 
other play during the season.” The revival of The Alchemist 
is similarly welcomed, Steele declaring that “ the scene in the 
fourth act, where all the cheated people oppose the man that 





would open their eyes, has something in it so inimitably 
excellent that it is certainly as great a masterpiece as has 
ever appeared by any hand.” During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and the earlier portion of the nineteenth, 
the performances were less frequent, and the plays were only 
presented in a mutilated form ; even The Alchemist, the most 
perfect of them, being degraded into The Tobacconist, and very 
soon,—for such mutilation is usually followed by complete 
suppression,—our boards knew no more either this or any 
other comedy of Jonson. 

A writer so free from inequalities of composition as “rare 
Ben” is not well represented by quotation or selection, and 
those who cannot be persuaded to read a complete play will 
never know his charm. A not unfavourable exataple, however, 
of his keenly-satirical power and the character of his blank 
verse may be found in the speech of the pastor, Tribulation 
Wholesome, apologising for Subtle’s eccentricities of temper, 
in the opening of the third act of The Alchemist :— 

“The children of perdition are ofttimes 
Made instruments even of the greatest works : 
Besides, we should give somewhat to man’s nature, 
The place he lives in, still about the fire, 
And fume of metals, that intoxicate 
The brain of man, and make him prone to passion. 
Where have you greater atheists than your cooks? 
Or more profane or choleric than your glass-men ? 
More anti-Christian than your bell-founders ? 
What makes the devil so devilish, I would ask you, 
Sathan, our common enemy, but his being 
Perpetually about the fire, and boiling 
Brimstone and arsenic? We must give, I say, 
Unto the motives, and the stirrers-up 
Of humours in the blood. It may be so, 
When as the work is done, the stone is made, 
This heat of his may turn into a zeal, 
And stand up for the beauteous discipline, 
Against the menstruous cloth and rag of Rome. 
We must await his calling, and the coming 
Of the good spirit.” 

Pathos, as we have hinted, was not our author’s forte, being 
no element in his most telling scenes, yet he has more than 
such writers as Massinger or Dryden, and there is un- 
questionably something of the pathetic in the situation and 
character of Celia in The Fox, and still more in those of 
Pennyboy Canter in that fine and striking play, The Staple of 
News. Among the most moving of Jonson’s lines are cer- 
tainly those in the first scene of the fourth act of that play, 
in which poor old Pennyboy says of himself :— 

“ Nothing, I sir, 

I am a wretch, a beggar. She the fortunate 

Can want no kindred; we the poor know none.” 
The excellence of Jonson’s prose, both in his dramas and 
his Discoveries, is, at least, as remarkable as his other gifts, 
and he is easily first among the critics of his age. His well- 
known poetic eulogy of his dead friend Shakespeare still 
remains, to our thinking, the best and most complete of all 
panegyrics, contrasting strangely with the cold and inade- 
quate praises of our greatest bard by his friend Drayton 
and his disciple Webster, from whom we might have expected 
a greater degree of insight ; and equally so with the language 
of a well-approved master of finished commonplace of our 
own century, who, as though the sprat should own Leviathan 
to be no inconsiderable fish, condescendingly remarks that 
Shakespeare was un barbaro che non era privo d’ingegno. 

The present volume contains three plays, Every Man in His 
Humour, Every Man out of His Humour, and The Poetaster. 
The first and last certainly rank among Jonson’s successes, 
but the very greatest cf his plays have yet to appear. 





LAW AND LAWYERS IN FRANCE.* 


ENGLISHMEN who are disposed to grumble at the slow course 
of justice at home—at the long delays of the law or its in- 
effectual effort to grapple with crime—should read Mr. 
Moriarty’s book, and take at least some consolation from the 
thought that justice is not one of those things that are better 
done in France. Cumbrous and antiquated as our legal 
machinery may be, we would not exchange it for that described 
under the title of Le Palais de Justice de Paris, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the authors of that work have written in a 
spirit which is rather eulogistic than otherwise. This book, 
which was written in collaboration by certain members of the 
Association of Journalists attached to the Paris Law Courts, 
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and has been translated into English by Mr. Moriarty, gives a 
very vivid description of the working of the: French judicial 
system from the outsiders’ point of view; but although the law- 
reporters have tempered their occasionally hostile criticism 
with much enthusiastic admiration, it cannot be said that the 
picture that they draw of French law and French lawyers is 
altogether a flattering one. But then the fundamental differ- 
ences which exist between French and English law are much 
more than differences of procedure. The idea of justice in the 
two countries is not quite the same, and nothing brings out 
this fact more clearly than the occasional comments of the 
English press upon the results of causes célébres in France,— 
results which presumably give full satisfaction to the French 
public, but which, to our insular minds, seem little short of 
miscarriages of justice. For this reason, criticism of the 
work before us is rendered somewhat difficult. It is almost 
impossible to refrain from comparing the French with the 
English procedure, and yet all such comparison is obviously 
beside the mark. 

One thing is clear; there is the same feeling of discontent 
in France with regard to the delay and the cost of lawsuits as 
there isin England. “If you will go to law,” say our authors, 
“see that you have time, money, and resignation.” “There 
is hardly a law-suit at Paris, even among those classed as 
summary proceedings, which does not last a year. For 
ordinary cases a much longer space of time must be allowed. 
ie ee In the first chamber of the tribunal, one must no 
longer count by years but by lustres.” This sounds almost 
as bad as the state of things in the unregenerate days of the 
Court of Chancery, when such cases as “ Jardyce v. Jardyce” 
were possible. On the other hand, compared to English costs, 
the heavy expense of French law is not so apparent. “It is 
reckoned that a summary proceeding costs from 100 to 200 
francs. A divorce with judgment by default rarely runs to 
Jess than 500 franes. If the action is defended, the costs 
may be reckoned at 1,000 or 1,500 franes...... It is im- 
possible to escape from an ordinary civil action for less than 
300 franes.” According to our ideas this can hardly be called 
excessive. Where the hardship is most felt is in cases where 
the suitor is a poor man; for there is no proportion be- 
tween the costs and the interests involved, and the workman 
who sues an omnibus company for damages for being run 
over is put to the same expense as a great capitalist 
who brings an action for the recovery of millions. If the 
payment of the Bench and the Bar bear any relation to the 
costs of law, justice should certainly be cheaper, on the whole, 
in France than in England. The President of the Court of 
Cassation, the head of the French judiciary, receives just 
£1,200 a year, and the First President of the Court of Appeal, 
£1,000. And if our Judges receive more than six times as 
much as the French, the unofficial members of the Bar are 
even better paid; for a successful barrister makes in the 
course of a year almost as many pounds as a French advocate 
does francs. At least, we may console ourselves for this extra 
expense with the thought that the dignity of the French law 
falls very far short of the majesty of the English. It possesses 
nothing to compare in solemn splendour with a Lord Chief 
Justice whose personal and traditional prestige is as far 
removed from that of his French colleague, as is the dignity 
of his wig from the jauntiness of the cook’s cap which graces 
the head of the first Judge in France. It is that lack of 
dignity which strikes the English reader of this book as 
the prevailing characteristic of the French Court of Justice. 
He cannot help comparing the solemn, inexorable demeanour 
of the English Bench with the eager vivacity of the French 
Judge. Here is, for example, a description of the great Pro- 
cureur-Général, M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, one of the most 
famous judiciaries in France :— 

«An actor of incomparable skill, a speaker and thinker of un- 
questionable power, a remarkable man, in fact, stands before you. 
Under his searching and crushing analysis, the prisoner has no 
secrets. The Procureur-Général attacks him in front directly, 
describing him with a gesture, piercing his very soul with a 
glance, weaving round him a net of suggestive phrases, while 
ever and anon he makes him start by some sudden and unex- 
pected apostrophe. ‘I know your name,’ said M. Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire to the mysterious Campi; ‘I am going to tell it you!’ 
And he seemed as if about to fall upon him, his finger stretched 
out as if pointing at the corpse. The prisoner waited all trembling 
while his adversary lengthened out his words and prolonged his 
silence until the culprit began to think his secret known and his 
real name on the point of being cast in his teeth. Ther witha 
disdainful smile, satisfied with the effect produced, M. de Beau- 





repaire finished his sentence in a tone of contemptuous irony : ‘I 
know your name, and I am going to tell it you; you are the 
murderer of the Rue du Regard.’ ” 

And what then? It is difficult to see how justice can be 
advanced by this histrionic display on the Bench, or how an 
incomparable actor, so skilled in playing to the gallery, should 
be best fitted to elicit the truth and weigh impartially the 
evidence that bears on the life or death of an accused mur. 
derer. To turn from the Judge to the advocate, we are again 
impressed with the idea that the primary object of the French 
Court is not so much to dispense justice as to afford an 
interesting spectacle to the public. The most brilliant advo- 
cate of the French Bar, Maitre Allou, is thus amusingly 
described :—“ On great occasions, when it was his task to 
restore the credit of some institution which had been the sub- 
ject of calumny, like the Bank, his talent took a higher flight, 
his style became more flowing, his action more pathetic, his 
emotion more contagious, till, overcome in his turn by the 
nervous excitement he raised about him, his eyes streamed 
with tears, and he fell back half fainting in his seat.” Imagine 
Sir Charles Russell defending the Bank of England after this 
fashion! Of another famous advocate we read :—“ He is an 
enchanter; he has grace, fervour, constant sincerity, and a 
real emotion which no one, not even he himself, can resist; 
he is the tenor, the poet, a tenor in the Italian style, and a 
poet after Alfred de Musset. He will sing of the attractions 
of love, of the woes of the forsaken mistress, of the soothing 
influences of religion, and the sublime madness of patriotism.” 
How terribly these accomplishments would be wasted ona 
barrister who wished to persuade an English jury! 

If the Parisian has reason to object to the slowness of a 
civil suit, he cannot, at any rate, complain of the rapidity 
with which ordinary police cases are conducted. In Paris 
there is only one Police Court for the twenty arrondissements, 
in which every Justice of Peace sits in turn for one week 
in order to try cases of infraction of police regulations. The 
Court sits two hundred and forty days in the year for an 
average time of two hours, and in that space disposes of a little 
short of fifty thousand cases,—something less than a minute 
to each case; but then the delinquents are actually tried and 
sentenced in batches according to the police regulation which 
has been infringed. If not quite so speedy, the procedure of 
the Correctional Court is also marked by a haste which can 
hardly make its awards very satisfactory. There is no place 
in Paris for those good people who in London look upon a 
Magistrate as a general friend and adviser, and take up the 
time of the police court with the recital of their domestic 
grievances. One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
devoted to a description of the Court of Assise, and especially 
to the composition and characteristics of French juries. It is 
perhaps in the different conduct of French and English jury- 
men that the difference of race is most clearly displayed. 

Taken altogether, this work of the Society of Journalists 
attached to the Paris Law Courts was well worth translating, 
though it is difficult to bestow very high praise upon Mr. 
Moriarty’s translation. No doubt he has been wise in retaining 
French technical terms wherever the English equivalent was 
wanting; but nothing obliged him to retain French idioms by 
their literal translation,—a proceeding which sometimes makes 
his own English so clumsy as to be almost unintelligible. The 
book is fully illustrated by sketches which, though often very 
clever, are curiously uneven in merit. It is difficult to say 
whether the portraits of the advocates or the criminals of the 
Correctional Court are the least prepossessing. 





ENGLISH DRESS.* 


Nosopy can rise from a perusal of Mrs. Hill’s instructive and 
entertaining volumes without an enhanced appreciation of the 
achievements of the English nation, when due allowance has 
been made for the sartorial drawbacks under which it has 
laboured from the earliest times. If there is one thing in 
regard to which we can safely indulge in the Homeric boast 
that we are better—or at least better off—than our forefathers, 
it is our dress. Utilitarian and lacking in individuality 
though our raiment may be, on the score of comfort, economy, 
and healthfulness there can be no question of the immense 
strides that have been made within the memory of even middle- 
aged men. Mrs. Hill’s work, however, as she is careful to 
make clear, is a history of “the changes that have occurred 
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in the fashion of our apparel since the days of the 


Roman occupation of Britain.” And we are free to con- 
fess that the optimism which springs from a contem- 
plation of our present condition is considerably tempered 
by the reflections forced upon the reader by this exhaus- 
tive survey. There have been revolutions in dress as well 
as in politics, and there is no certain guarantee that such 
revolutions may not occur again. Fashion has her wheel as 
well as Fortune, and some of the most preposterous fashions 
have synchronised with periods of remarkable national 
activity and prosperity. Per contra, the haleyon days of 
English costume—so far as picturesqueness is concerned— 
coincided with grave political abuses and laxity of manners. 
The very simplicity of our modern costume may provoke a 
violent reaction in the direction of eccentricity and extrava- 
gance. Even the Puritan women of Cromwell’s time were 
vulnerable in their heels, and wore them high. And at the 
present day we should not be surprised if the relentless tyranny 
of the hygienic-clothing faddists led to a wholesale revolt 
of the most insanitary nature. It is true that men’s dress has 
been wonderfully stationary for the past fifty years; but, on 
the other hand, the fluctuations in that of women have been 
remarkably rapid and variegated, as may be gathered from 
the pagesof Punch. Andas the influence of women is making 
itself more and more widely felt every day, one cannot help 
speculating on the possible advent of a time in which they 
will thoroughly infect their brothers and husbands with that 
passion for novelty and change which has always been the 
characteristic of woman’s attire. 

In early days, curiously enough, as Mrs. Hill is at pains to 
show, men and not women were the pioneers on the un- 
trodden paths of mode. Women’s fashions were far less 
changeable in the days of the Plantagenets than men’s; in 
the race of garishness and eccentricity which marked that 
period, they followed the example of the sterner sex. The 
great feature of the Elizabethan days was the ruff, and 
here, as Mrs. Hill tells us, the men were beforehand, “as 
they commonly were with the fashions.” Later on, in dealing 
with the reformation of costume under the Stuarts, she 
writes :—“ While the ladies were still clinging to the fashions 
of the past, the gentlemen had already begun to free them- 
selves from the most absurd incongruities of their costume. 
Beautiful women there were, undoubtedly, but not in their 
most winning aspect. They were disguised under ruffs and 
farthingales.” The female apostle of rational dress is essen- 
tially a product of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
As for the historic beaux, Mrs. Hill generously admits that 
they ruled manners as well as dress, and exerted a refining 
influence on their circles. Beau Nash called wit to his aid in 
his crusade against boorishness; while mucb may be forgiven 
Brummel for his “ exquisite appreciation of cleanliness,” of 
which Mrs. Hill remarks that it was “ too uncommon a virtue 
in days when oils, essences, powders, and scents were far more 
used than soapand water.” It is a remarkable and impressive 
fact, of which the author does well to remind us, that no soap 
was made in London before 1524, and that imported soap in 
what may be called the “black ages” was far too dear for 
general use. How people washed themselves is a mystery, but 
they were at least exempted from the horrors of the hoarding, 
to say nothing of the extortions of the laundress. In the days 
of Henry III. “the washing-bill for the household of a great 
lady like the Countess of Leicester was only Is. 3d. for five 
months.” 

Nothing is so remarkable in the history of the Middle Ages 
as the extraordinary disparity between dress and furniture. 
The latter was meagre and plain, the former complicated and 
sumptuous. Every knight was a fop, and every calling had 
its distinctive dress. ‘‘ There was not,” writes Mrs. Hill, “as 
there is now, a vast army of sedentary workers, all dressed 
alike in ‘suitings,’ and producing a dull uniformity.” The 
numerous and elaborate sumptuary laws passed under suc- 
cessive Sovereigns had a twofold origin. They were doubt- 
less in part prompted by a sincere desire to save the people 
from the disastrous results of their extravagance, but mingled 
with this was the feudal jealousy of any attempt at equality. 
But in spite of their elaborateness and stringency, these 
sumptuary laws were always disregarded. It is impossible 
either to legislate or to preach people into sobriety or economy 
in their attire. No fashion, however preposterous, has ever 
been demolished by fulminations from the pulpit. And yet 
the clergy spoke with all the weight of a good example. For, 











to quote Mrs. Hill, “no change ever came over civil costume 
with such suddenness as the Reformation brought to ecclesi- 
astical dress...... It took us three hundred years to acquire 
the simplicity which marks the later Victorian era. The 
Church made the change in one generation.” 


Although, as we have remarked above, the practical dress- 
reformer is eminently a latter-day product, satire and ridicule 
have been directed against the extravagance of fashion from 
very early times. ‘“O what a monster and a beaste of manye 
heades,” writes T. Becon in his Jewel of Joye, “is the Englyshe 
manne now become! To whom maie he be compared worthely 
but to Esoppe’s crow? For as the crow decked hys selfe wyth 
the fethers of all kynde of byrdes to make hys selfe beautifull, 
even so doeth the vaine Engylshe man, for the fonde 
apparelyng of hym selfe, borrow of every nation to set forth 
hym selfe galaunt in the face of the worlde.” Two centuries 
earlier, when we were carrying havoc into France, she in turn 
“conquered us,” as the author of this history expresses it, “ not 
by her acts, but by her follies.” Gallia capta ferum victorem 
cepit; and the process has gone on almost uninterruptedly 
from the reign of Edward I. to that of Worth. Under the 
early Georges, a society was actually started, called the Anti- 
Gallicans, to encourage home industries, and George III. did 
what he could to stem the tide of foreign importation. Heavy 
duties were imposed upon foreign lace; but the only result was 
to promote smuggling of the most wholesale order. In conse- 
quence of the war between the two countries, however, we were 
left to our own devices for a considerable time in regard to cos- 
tume ; and the occupation of Paris by the Allied Armies after 
Waterloo, gave a cosmopolitan character to French costume, 
which made itself speedily felt on this side of the Channel. 
Still, the tendency towards simplicity was already making 
itself felt; and as early as 1808, gentlemen are described as 
acting as foils to the ladies. In 1814, the insidious incursion 
of trousers provoked an edict of the ladies’ committee of 
Almack’s to the effect that no gentlemen should attend the 
balls given by the club in Wiillis’s Rooms without knee- 
breeches; and it is on record that the Duke of Wellington 
was refused admittance to one of these balls in this year for 
venturing to disobey the order. The tall silk-hat, which for 
fifty years has opposed a dauntless front to the shafts of 
ridicule and survives by its sheer unfitness, superseded the 
beaver-hat in 1840. It came from France, and Mrs. Hill gives 
an interesting account of its variations, including that affected 
by the eccentric Earl of Harrington, who tested his hats by 
standing on them, and “ considerately wore a sage-green hat 
when he walked in his garden, in order not to frighten the 
birds.” English dress, according to Mrs. Hill, reached the nadir 
of ugliness in the fifties and sixties. But she consoles us with 
the assurance that there is one characteristic of this period 
which will always militate against its revival. “It had the 
fatal quality of making all the young women appear middle- 
aged. There was no youthfulness in those days; the very 
children looked strangely grown up.” Old photographs and 
the pages of Punch amply bear out this assertion. Women’s 
costume was crude in colour and shapeless in design. “ There 
were too many flowers, too many ornaments, too many ribbons, 
and above all, too many petticoats, and too much skirt.” The 
belle of 1856 went to balls in a crinoline with fourteen petti- 
coats! In one of her later chapters, Mrs. Hill dwells on the 
work of the A‘sthetic and the Dress Reform movements— 
plenum opus aleae—and while exposing the extravagances of 
their uncompromising advocates, frankly admits the excellent 
services rendered by both. But she winds up with the follow- 
ing weighty words :— 

“Dress while to outer seeming more simple, is really more 
elaborate. Prices are lower, but needs are more numerous and 
pressing because the changes of fashion are so rapid. A greater 
number of people now feel it incumbent upon them to keep up 
with the times. Formerly, fashion was pretty much confined to 
the minority who constitute what is called society. The rest 
envied and admired at a distance, following only the general 
changes, but not concerning themselves about trifling details. 
Now, people who cannot afford to discard half-worn articles of 
attire because fashion has taken some new turn, have their gowns 
and bonnets unpicked and altered for every passing whim. To be 
fashionable is to be commonplace. The really distinguished thing 
is to be unfashionable.” 

And here we must take leave of Mrs. Hill’s fascinating 
volumes, in which the results of wide and varied ‘reading are 
set forth in a most attractive, and at the same’'time philo- 
sophic, manner. For the author does not treat of dress in 
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itself, but as a progressive outcome of the life and thought 
of the nation. The illustrations are excellent, but they are 
far too few. 





MODERN PAINTING.* 

“THe Editor of the Speaker allowed me to publish from time 
to time chapters of a boek on art. These chapters have been 
gathered from the mass of art journalism which had grown 
about them, and I reprint them in the sequence originally 
intended.” The construction of Mr. Moore’s book is a good 
‘deal looser than these words would lead one to expect. It 
begins, indeed, with a group of articles dealing with recent 
painters—Whistler, Puvis de Chavannes, Millet and Manet, 
Ingres and Corot, Monet Sisley and Pissaro—with a fairly strict 
sequence of treatment and ideas. There was room for a good 
book here, even if the time has not come for a final one, and 
Mr. Moore, both by his success in distinguishing the dominant 
figures and treating them with a sense of relative importance, 
and also by the advantage of personal intercourse with Manet 
and others, had unusual qualifications for writing the book. 
He has, perhaps, been a little too hasty to carry out com- 
pletely the scheme that would seem to have been in his mind; 
the occasional and journalistic element is too strong, and this 
element, present at the outset, declares itself still more 
frankly in the more loosely connected essays that fill the 
yemainder of the volume. References to current exhibitions 
and to passing controversies stamp a good many of the pages 
with a temporary interest ; and the whole would have gained 
by pruning and revision. 

But if Modern Painting is not a book as distinguished from 
a collection of articles on art, taken in its actual shape, it is 
extremely successful. It is throughout most readable and 
amusing; and regarded as blows in a critical campaign for 
‘good painting as against bad, the articles are well directed and 
effective. Itis not violence of praise or attack that tells most 
in the long-run of such warfare, but justice; to be right in 
the main, gives a force to the individual blow that its separate 
effectiveness would not give; and to have grasped the relative 
dmportanee of the real masters to the mass of ephemeral pro- 
duction, is to be armed with the first and essential endowment 
o£ a critic. Without that there can be nothing but the 
timidity and worthless compliance of the man who does not 
know anything, and therefore praises everything; whose 
‘gratuitous advertisements of the dealers’ shows fill the papers, 
as Mr. Moore points out in the chapter called “ Picture- 
Dealers; ” and who mixes, in a lukewarm appreciation, the 
masters of painting with the names that are popular for the 
cmoment in commerce. It may be objected to Mr. Moore 
that there are slips of taste in what he writes; he certainly is 
not always on the safe side of the debateable line where public 
criticism should stop, and he allows the personality of himself 
or others to figure more than is convenient; but this should 
not obscure the fact that his contention is for the most part 
-on the side of knowledge, and has the courage and the warmth 
of conviction. 

This being allowed, we may admire further the brilliant 
writer’s qualities with which Mr. Moore’s views are expressed. 
One has been just noted, and is perhaps the most striking, 
‘tthe contagious warmth, namely, that grows upon him as he 
‘deals with a work that he really admires. Such an admiration 
he expresses in fluent description or felicitous phrases that 
have little the effect of premeditation, but seem to spring 
from and mould themselves on the immediate impression that 
the picture makes. The other side and defect of this im- 
promptu manner of writing is a looseness and carelessness of 
diction; but Mr. Moore’s language has the merit of being 
very unaffected, and it has a flexible and easy character that 
suits itself to the matter in hand, instead of being kept aloof 
by a whim of style. He is most happy in persuasive de- 
scriptive passages which must always be, as Mr. Ruskin long 
ago proved, the most effective engine of the critic for bearing- 
in upon the reader’s mind not only some idea of the look of 
a picture, but a presumption in favour of its beauty, by 
a pleasant effect upon the literary sense. If the presumption 
is merited, this persuasive method is doubtless the judicious 
way to address a public more awake to literary than to 
pictorial beauty. Here is one sample of Mr. Moore’s descrip- 
tive power. He is speaking of the early work of Pissaro :— 
“ His earliest pictures were all composed in pensive greys and 
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violets, and exhaled the weary sadnes i es 
scant orchard trees. The pale nie winds utes eer % 
and through the blown and gnarled and shiftless fruit-trees the 
saddening silhouette of the town drifts across the land. The 
violet spaces between the houses are the very saddest, and the 
spare furrows are patiently drawn, and so the execution is in 
harmony with and accentuates the unutterable monotony of the 
peasant’s lot. The sky, too, is vague and empty, and out of its 
deathlike, creamy hollow the first shadows are blown into the 
pallid face of a void evening.” . 
Holes might be picked in this; but in the main matters of 
movement and colour and evocation, it attains the end it aims 
at by suggesting and recommending to the imagination a 
fairly well defined picture. Another instance of excellent 
description is that of Manet in the act of painting. 

When we pass from Mr. Moore’s appreciations to the logic 
on which he bases them, we are on more doubtful ground, for 
it is not always certain that the reasons he finds to back his 
admirations are as incontestible as the desert of the object 
admired. Thus, in the very forefront, comes the question 
what we are to understand by nationality in art. ‘ Art,” 
Mr. Moore says, “is nationhood;” by which statement he 
appears to mean that vigorous painting has been produced at 
times when a nation has been vigorous,—vigorous in other 
ways as well as painting. That may be true enough, but it is 
a jump from this to condemn “ cosmopolitanism ” in the sense 
of learning from foreign nations. It is fatal, Mr. Moore holds, 
to travel, to leave one’s parish; with Mr. Ruskin he thinks 
the great artist must be racy of his village, of his rock, or 
heath. All the substance in this contention surely is, that a 
painter usually paints that best with which he is most 
familiar, and that he is likely to be most familiar and most 
sympathetic with his own country and its types. But to 
go further and to shut off the painter from the methods 
of seeing and rendering developed in other places, is absurd; 
for those methods have, so far as they are good, a universal 
validity, their connection with the place where they are first 
developed is accidental, and they can be applied with advan- 
tage to the familiar subject. Where should we English have 
learned painting at all, if not from abroad? Nor have 
we appreciably bettered the instruction. No Englishmen 
ever drew English faces to beat Holbein. Vandyck assuredly 
entered into English character, and when Englishmen arose 
to take up the art, Reynolds, English in the sense of feeling 
English type and character, was the greatest of eclectics in 
the universal matters of drawing, colouring, light and shade, 
and all the conventions of picture-making. So with our land- 
scape painters, who learned from Holland, as Mr. Moore is 
constrained to admit. 

Mr. Moore’s intention, however, in this matter is evidently 
to protest against English students of painting going abroad 
to learn cheap methods. He could hardly quarrel with an 
Englishman who studied his art under the influence of Ingres 
or Manet, but he does, with a good deal of reason, lament the 
troops of students who pick up a manner at the ateliers of 
Julian. That manner, however, is in no good sense French 
rather than English. It is simply vulgar. The defects of 
that manner of drawing and painting Mr. Moore analyses 
with some success, but perhaps it is not probing to the 
bottom to hold up the principle of “drawing by the 
character,” as against “drawing by the masses.” As cant 
phrases these may hit-off a recognisable difference, but mass 
is, of course, a prime element in drawing, however much in 
a particular school it may be caricatured by a mechanical 
substitute for the subtleties of attachment and inflection by 
which mass modulates into character. 

Another of Mr. Moore’s favourite distinctions, on which a 
word may be said, is that between “ painting with the values ” 
and painting without them. What he seems to understand 
by “ values ” is painting on a monochrome basis with a tinting 
of local colour, and he associates such painting with the 
pleasure of chiaroscuro, and opposes it to la peinture claire. 
It is an intelligible position that it is impossible to get 
accurate values in painting throughout the scale, and that 
therefore it is necessary to fall back on relative values by a 
process of transposition. But it is rather misleading to use 
the word “value” in the sense of “transposed value,” 
since it is by usage applied also to the matching exactly the 
colour and tone of something in nature with a touch of paint. 
As to the merit of the two procedures, it may be plausibly 
argued that the “ mosaic ” method of the enjoyment of colour 
is permissible as well as that pleasure in painting that rests 
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more on light and shadow. The art of the Japanese is a 
strongargument. Mr. Moore’s general bias in this matter leads 
him to be less than just to Monet, but he does good service in 
his exposition of the recent manias and cranks in French 
painting. He has done no better service, perhaps, than by 
introducing, as we believe he had the credit of doing in a 
former work, a great modern painter, Degas, to the notice of 
the English public. In the present volume, he has more to 
say on the excellence of that master’s drawing. We con- 
gratulate him on a book which, in spite of minor contra- 
dictions and perversities, will make for the general enlighten- 
ment. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Juanita. By J. Fogerty. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.)—Mr, 
Fogerty’s novel has for its prevailing background the wild scenery 
of the west coast of Ireland, though in the third volume we are 
taken first to Spain and then to a Mediterranean island, where 
the hero, who has been abducted by a rascally Greek, lies a captive 
invalid. In the hands of any but the most skilful craftsman, this 
shifting about of the action must needs interfere with artistic 
unity, and in mere narrative construction Mr. Fogerty has not 
got rid of the fumbling of the ’prentice hand. . Juanita is 
deficieut in what painters call “composition;” it wants pulling 
together, and therefore the interest is not concentrated, and there 
is even a suspicion of dullness. Curiously enough, though the 
locality and several of the characters are Irish, and though Mr- 
Fogerty, if we may judge from his name, is certainly an Irish- 
man, there is not a single passage in the book which can be 
described as humorous, and this lack does something to deprive 
the novel of positive charm. There is good material in Juanita, 
but it reads as if Mr. Fogerty had written right on without 
troubling to plan out his work beforehand, and if this be really 
his method, he will do well to change it. 


The Bookworm: an Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Things new as well as old are to be found in 
this collection of literary scraps, criticism, and information. So 
far from being confined to “ Old-Time Literature,” The Bookworm 
comments also on the novelties of the day. The new art journal, 
The Siudio, has not, we believe, been many months in existence, 
but its success is recorded here, and the editor, we are told, is a 
draughtsman of very great skill “in his serious moments.” Then 
we have a rather pleasing specimen of that truly modern and 
rarely agreeable phenomenon, the interviewer. A nook in these 
pages is found for Mr. Gladstone as a book-buyer, for Lord Cole- 
ridge’s list of “ the best books,” for Mr. Quaritch’s hat, and for a 
joke from Punch. Addresses, lectures, and newspaper articles that 
suit the editor’s purpose, are reproduced to live a little longer in 
these well-printed pages, and some of them form, perhaps, their 
liveliest portion. Enough to say that there is ample matter here 
for readers who wish to be amused, and yet more that is likely to 
prove of distinct interest and service to the book-lover and 
student. 


A variety of guides and topographical works may be briefly 
mentioned. The History of the Monument. By Charles Welsh, 
(Corporation of the City of London.)—Here we have many curious 
particulars. The Monument, which is higher than any similar 
memorial (202 feet, as against the Colonne de la Grande Armée at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, with its 175 feet), cost £13,450. This was paid 
out of the coal-money. The carvings on the pedestal were the 
‘work of Caius Gabriel Cibber. Dr. Gore, High Master of St. Paul’s 
School, wrote the inscription on the north side. Originally it ended 
with “Caelitus ut par est credere jussus stetit fatalis ignis et qua- 
qquaversum elanguit.” In 1681 the words “ Sed furor papisticus qui 
tam dira patravit nondum restinguitur” were added. These 
were erased by James II., restored by William III., and finally 
obliterated in 1830. Mr. Welsh gives various notices of the erec- 
tion from the pens of visitors to England. The maximum of 
visitors was 73,057 in 1891. It is satisfactory to know that the 
building is now in as good condition as ever. Pictorial and His- 
torical Guide to Bridlington Quay, Filey, Sc. (Ward, Lock, and 
Bowden.)—This volume gives the usual information about the 
seaside towns and other spots of interest in the East Riding. 
The double map, on a large and a small scale, is likely to be use- 
ful. About Holland: a Practical Guide for Visitors. By Greville 
A. Matheson. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is a useful and 
pleasantly-written volume. Special chapters are devoted to 
“Boating in Holland” and “Cycling and Skating in Holland.” 
There is a short Dutch and English vocabulary.—~ Up and Down 
the Thames. 1. From London Bridge to Hampton Court. 2. From 
London Bridge to the Sea. (Hodder Brothers.) District Guide to 














London. (Alfred Boot and Son.)}——The Thames from Hampton 
Court to Clacton, Harwich, sc. (Boot, Son, and Carpenter.) 
A.B.C. Holiday Guide. (Same publishers.) 


Over the Sea-Wall. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (S.P.C.K.)— 
A discontented young woman, who particularly resents being 
looked after by the aunt who acts as her chaperon, is cured of 
her mental ailment by being roused to care for others. This 
cure is begun by what is little more than caprice or curiosity ; 
but, as time goes on, deeper feelings are roused, and a genuine 
love brings its own reward. 


Our County. By W. Ryland D. Adkins. 
“Our County ” is, we find, Northamptonshire. Why so vague a 
title? Mr. Adkins has a lively and sometimes a caustic pen. It 
is possible that some of the magnates whom he describes may con- 
sider him to have used a little too much freedom. On the other 
hand, he furnishes decidedly good reading to the outside public, 
who, without feeling any special interest in these county worthies, 
will be able to read about them without ennui. The sketches are 
forty in number. ‘The only one of this number that is of Cabinet 
rank is Lord Spencer. Sir Henry Dryden, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Lord Knightley (better known as Sir Rainald), Lord 
Exeter, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Henley, Mr. Albert Pell, Lord 
Northampton, Mr. C. R. Spencer (commonly known as “ Bobby ” 
Spencer), form a second class who are presumably known beyond 
county limits. The thirty who remain may be quite their 
equals in virtue, ability, and usefulness, but they are of “our 
county” only. Mr. Adkins’s pen is ably assisted by the pencil of 
Mr. W. B. Shoesmith. Some of his portraits are excellent. 


Social Studies. By Lady Wilde. (Ward and Downey.)—Lady 
Wilde writes about many things—about the “‘ Bondage of Women,” 
about “Genius and Marriage” (“the sum of all experience is 
apparently rather against marriage for the race of the gifted’’), 
about “ American Women” (whom she admires with but half her 
heart), about Australia, and, of course, about Ireland (she would 
transport Ireland to Australia—but what would the priests say ?). 
One of her essays is a sharp criticism on a book of poetry called 
“Selections for Irish Children,” issued by the Irish Commis- 
sioners for Education. She seems to have hit not a few blots in 
it, though she lays herself open now and then to a charge of 
ignorance or want of taste. 


Shadows of the Stage. By William Winter. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) —This, the “ Second Series” of Mr. Winter’s theatrical 
memories, is a pleasant volume to look at and to read. Some of 
the names are probably better known on the other side of the 
Atlantic than they are on this—Booth, for instance, and Forrest 
and John Brougham. On the other hand, we are glad to have the 
opinion of so intelligent and experienced a critic on Irving, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Madame Ristori, Madame Modjeska, and Coquelin. 





(Elliot Stock.)— 


We have received a convenient reprint of Bunyan’s Holy War 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier), with a prefatory note, in which 
Lord Macauley’s opinion is appropriately quoted: “If ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ did not exist, ‘The Holy War’ would be the 
best allegory that ever was written.” 

Poets All. By John A. Bridges. (Ward and Downey.)—There 
is certainly some humour in the idea of writing a novel in which 
all the dramatis persone shall be minor poets, even though it is 
not carried out exactly. The reader will not expect any very 
skilfully-contrived plot, or look to be kept in an agonising sus- 
pense; but he will find a generally agreeable voiume with some 
clever sketches, tke originals of which it is not difficult to identify 
—the unappreciated poet, for instance, who crosses the Channel 
in the hope of finding a more sympathetic audience than he has 
met with in his own country. 

Workers without Wage. By Edith Carrington (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—It was a happy idea to call the small creatures, about 
whose good or bad offices in agriculture we are undecided, 
‘* workers without wage.” We give but scant thanks to toads, 
worms, spiders, beetles, wasps, ants, flies, and moles, for the 
immense help they afford the farmer in cleaning his land. The 
reason is that they or their operations are too small to be noticed 
till they appear in excessive numbers, and the balance of nature 
is destroyed. Hence we see the harm they do en masse, but never 
saw what they did individually. Toleration is now widespread, 
with a few lamentable exceptions, chiefly with regard to the 
hawks. Our author has a good word both for moles and wire- 
worms; and though moles are most useful, particularly in 
draining ground, they are extremely inconvenient and dangerous 
too, as history teaches us. We should like to see a farmer’s face 
when we suggested that wireworms “ prune the ground.” It is 
true, perhaps, but he might be forgiven for laughing at us. A 
great deal of interesting and instructive matter is given in 
Workers without Wage, and it appears to be carefully prepared as 
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to facts, and therefore of real value to it people undecided 
which way to vote. 


Something Wrong. By E. Nesbit. (A. D. Innes.)—The first of 
these eight short stories is in the manner of Edgar Poe, whose 
influence, indeed, seems, with or without the author’s consciousness, 
to have affected the whole book. But there is much that has 
come into fashion since Poe’s time. He could not have written 
anything so bitterly cynical as the “Blue Rose.” “A Grand 
Piece of Work” might be read with good effect at certain mining 
villages in Yorkshire and elsewhere. 


Brstes.— We have received a number of Bibles from the Oxford 
University Press, of both versions and of almost all sizes. They 
are printed with the wonderful clearness for which Mr. Frowde 
is famous, and in all but the two smallest the paper leaves nothing 
to be desired. One in particular, marked “ Bourgeois 8vo, thin,” 
is a perfect marvel of clearness, and could, we should say, be read 
with ease even by those who now read bulky volumes. The glos- 
sary in this volume strikes us as remarkably careful, though 
requiring a little expansion. In some of the small editions, 
however, the problem which now presents itself to the modern 
papermaker of combining thinness and hardness with complete 
opaqueness, has not been perfectly solved, though in others 
of them the success is complete. Each edition has a supple- 
ment of Biblical information, sometimes invaluable, sometimes 
a little in the nature of surplusage. In the larger editions, 
for instance, there is a concordance and a “ subject-index,” both 
of them of the highest use not only to students, but to ordinary 
readers of the Bible; while there are also a quantity of Egyptian 
and Assyrian illustrations which seem to us thrown away. The 
portraits of the Russian Emperors, too, are hardly in place. Those 
who desire such things will not seek them in the notes to their 
Bible; and the space would be better devoted to a fuller concord- 
ance. Mr. Frowde, however, is approaching fast towards the 
perfect edition, which, we conceive, will be without notes, but 
with full glossary, very full concordance, and all necessary maps. 


We have received from Messrs. De la Rue and Co. their usual con- 
signment of Pocket-books, Memorandum-books, Date-holders, &c. 
They are all as excellent as usual; but the world knows them so 
well that they hardly need remark. The finish is usually perfect, 
and we have never detected an inaccuracy in the information; 
and if an improvement is wanted, it is in the hasps and other 
methods of closing. The elastics of necessity wear out, and we 
cannot but think that good mechanicians could devise a method 
of fastening a pocket-book better than any yet employed. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. also send us specimens of their 
very pretty Pocket-books and Diaries, which are got up in their 
usual elegant and convenient fashion. 


New Epitions.—A Golden Age, by Ismay Thorn (Blackie and 
Son) ; Living it Down, by Laura M. Lane (8S. W. Partridge and 
Co.) 

MaGazines AND SERIAL PusBLIcATIONS.—We have received the 
following for November:—Part 26 of A Short History of the 
English People, the Magazine of Art, the Art Annual, the Studio, 
the Pall Mall Magazine, Temple Bar, the Argosy, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, London Society, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Humanitarian, Good Words, the Sunday at Home, the Quiver, the 
Sunday Magazine, the Monthly Packet, the Newbery House Magazine, 
the Girl's Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Church Quarterly 
Review, the Month, the Expository Times, the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, the Essex Review, the Economic Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the Free Review, the Expositor, the Thinker, the Bookman, 
Ex-Libris Journal, the Journal of Education, the Geographical 
Journal, American Journal of Photography, International Journal of 
Ethics, the Young Gentlewoman, and the Boy’s Own Paper. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 












<< 

Adams (W. H. D.), Maid of Orleans, cr 8vo ........... ... (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Ainslie (D.), Escarlamonde, and other Poems, 18m0 .......ss.ceceecceceeeeees (Bell) 3/6 
Ansted (A.) The Riviera, folio ........0.....ccceseeceeceones ... (Seeley) 25/0 
Ayame-San: a Japanese Romance, 8v0.... -(S. Low) 30/0 
Ball (R. S.), In the High Heavens, cr 8V0 ....06.......csseseeesseceeee ..(Isbister) 7/6 
Balzac (H. de), Une Tenebreuse Affaire, for School use, cr 8vo ......CArnold) 1/6 
Bancroft (W.), Lays of s Salt Town, cr 8vo «...(Minshall) 4/6 
Banks (G. L.), Miss Pringle’s Pearls, cr Svo............... vseseeeee(Hutchinson) 3/6 
Barkley (Mrs.), Among Boers, er 80... ..........0-..cseecseseeecesevseeses (Remington) 3/6 
Benyawsky (Count de), Memoirs and Travels of, in Siberia, &. ...... (Unwin) 7,6 


Besant (Annie), An Autobiography, 8vo ....... 
Bizelow (M. M. } Law Relating to Bills, er oro 


..(Unwin) 16/0 
(Sweet) 10/6 





Blackburn (C. F.), Rambles in Books, cr 8v0 ..........cecceceeceeceeseecveces (8. Low) 5/0 
Blyth (T. A.), Handbook for the Clergy, cr 8v0 .........s00-c00 eckbeises (Simpkin) 2/6 
Booth (C. ; Short Life of, cr 8vo_ ...... ; .. (Salvation Army) 3/6 
Bowring (L. B.), Haidar Ali and Tipu Sa alta: un, aes er paty (Oxf. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Brown (J. . ), Stoics and Saints, &c., Lectures, So Ldioveaitcecealsleeical (Maclehose) 7/6 






















Burns (R.), Poems, Complete, edited by W. S. Douglas, 3 vols, 12mo...(Thin) 6/0 
— aoe by ‘One who has never been a Candidate,” or 
Suawidcnabentecuaee ts nub panesetwonbataaasbonbususst ine rabsesieeceneseece “e .(3onnenschein) 3/6 
Rocad (RB. N.), Lover or Friend, ORBNO Sickie ...(Bentley) 6/0 
Catherwood (M. H.), The White Islander, cr 8vo (Unwin) 3/6 
Cave (H. W.), Picturesque Ceylon, 4to ........... Riedsuavans a ... (Low) 21/0 
Chester (A. S. M.), Up the Chimney to Ninny Land, 4to .. (Nelson) 7/6 
Clarke (C. A.), The Knobstick, cr 8vo ............. ieaeeocevas deka: seeiecceel (Heywood) 2/6 
Cobban (J. M.), The Red Sultan, cr 870 ......sceceeseeceeeesees (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Culverhouse (E.), History of Music, 12m0 ...........c.cecceceeeeeceeseeceeces (Allman) 1/6 
Cuming (E. D.), In the Shadow, the Pagoda Sketches, ¢ cr 8vo...(W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Curtin (J.), Yanko the Musician, 12mo +-.(O3good) 5/0 
Davison (W. T.), The Praises of Israel, 12mo............ (W.C.0.) 2/6 
Deland (M.), The Old Garden, and other Verses, 8vo .«. (Osgood) 12/6 
Devere (A.), Mediaeval Records and Sonnets, 12mo ..........00..06 (Macmillan) 50 
Dick (G. H.), The Yoke and the Anointing, 8V0................ceceeseenee (A. Elliot) 6/0 
Diebitsch-Peary (J.), My Arctic Journal, cr 8vo.. ..(Longmans) 12/0 
Dodge (T. A.), Riders of Many Lands, 8V0 .............ssseeseeseecceseeteeees (Osgood) 16/0 
D’Orleans (Prince H.), Around Tonkin, 8vo ... ...(Chapman & Hall) 14/0 
Gissing (G.), The Emancipated, cr Sv0 ...........0.cesceeeeeee (Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Goodwin (H. B.), Problems in Navigation, Part II., 8vo ........ aasecennee (Philip) 2/6 
Graves (C.), Seven Christmas Eves, cv 8V0 01... er.ceseeseesseeee ...(Hutchinson) 3/6 
Halcombe (J. J.), What Think Ye of the Gospels? er xe ceaash (T. & T. Clark) 3/6 
Hartington, The New Academe, an Educational Romance (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 


Hatton (R.G.), Text-Book of Elemeatary Designs, cr 8vo tthisinneoe an & Hall) 2/6 
Herbert (G.), of Bemerton, Life of, cr 8V9 .....6..eceeceeeeeeee ..(3.P.0 K.) 6/0 
























Hewett (E. P.), Statutes of Limitation, 870... occ ee ceecees ce seeeee seen (Sweet) 16/0 
Hocking (J.), Ishmael Pengelly, cr 8V0........0000.cccce cee cee (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hoot (F. J. A.), Way, the Truth, and the Life, er 8vo .......... « (Macmillan) 6/0 
Hullah (M. E.), My Aunt Constantia-Jane, 16mo ......... (Bliss, Sands, & Co.) 2/6 
Irving (W.), Knickerbocker’s History of New York, illustrated by E. W. 
Kemble, 2 vols. 870 .......006 pvapiinc aut cuagdeuaeiierestabs cvndusosieenealeart cies (Putnams) 25/0 
Jebb (R.), Growth & Influence of Greek Classic Poetry, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 7/0 
Jenkins (CO. C.), Seaside Romance, Cr 8V0.........000:c0:sereseeerensenees (Remington) 2/6 
Khama: the Story of an African Chief, with Preface by Edna Lyall, 
RNID 5k ncn c ca kdasscavevabieee Chace adbwassis eeeudcels (K. Paul & Co. ) 20 
Lane (G.), Songs for the Season, cr 8vo .. (Sonnenschain) 2/6 
Lee (V.), Althea: a Second Book of Dialogues, Cr 8VO ...ec..e.ceseeeee (Osgood) 7/6 
Lessons in Woodwork for Evening Schools, folio ........6.....ccceeee cence (Philip) 2/6 
Longfellow : the Complete *‘ Oxford,” 6 vols. in Box ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 210 
Lot o' Fun Pictorial Scrap-Book, 4t0.......66....cccee sseeeeeeseeceeceecee (Henderson) 4/6 
Marshall (K.), Penshurst Castle, cr 8vo... sees. (Seeley) 5/0 
Marshall (F.), Waking Thoughts, 18mo .......... es +...(darrold) 2/0 
Matthews (J. B.), Law Relating to Covenants, 8v0.............c0.cseeeseeres (Sweet) 9/0 
Moore (F. F.), Daireen, a Novel, cr 8vo... 6/0 
Moule (H. J.), Old Dorset, MANO cpshacsdpvsnchas<jsesvecavasio: avasceievesceces piinies (Cassell) 10/6 


Otficial Report of the Church Congress at Birmingham, 8vo., 
Order of Field Service of the German Army, 12mo 
Overton (R.), After School, cr 8V0.........0+ 
Oxley (J. M ), Diamond Rock, er 8vo 


.(Bemrose) 10/6 
Gos Stanford) 3/6 

.(Jarrold) 3/6 
-(Nelson) 3/6 










Osley (J. M.), Up among the Ice Floes, cr 8V0 -........ceeeeeee -(Nelson) 3/6 
Payen-Payen (De V.), French Idioms and Proverbs, cr BUG i accaccssrzse Nutt) 2/6 
Payn (J.), For Cash Only, cr 8vO.0......6 Niescedsevesessesavseceseed (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
GNGOK 10D, I, CEO vans penecssensscnsccavcisen: osscnqviseacesssncvocweses (Andrews) 3/6 















Pyle (H.), Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, wid 8vo.. 
Radford (D.), Songs for Somebody, 8vo......... 

Ram (G. 8 ), The Incandescent Lamp, 8vo0 
Rand (K. A.), Our Clerk from Backton, cr 8v 


(Low) 10/6 
(Nutt) 3/6 
trician Office) 7/6 
(Hutchinson) 3/6 






Renwick (J.), Life and Letters of, by W. H. Carslo . (Oliphant) 2/6 
Reunert (T.), Diamonds and Gold in South Africa, 8v0 vaane (Stanford) 7/6 
Robinson (J. R.), Last Earls of Barrymore, 8vo.............. (S. Low) 12/6 
Roddie (W.S.), Merry Chimes for Little Folks, folio Bayley) 3/0 
Runciman (J.), Side-Lights, Cr SVO ........00.sccccscsscvcseseeccossescoces ceces Unwin) 5,0 
Ryan ee ), Egyptian Art, cr 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Ryde (W. O.), Reports of "Rating UADTIOREB, BVO.s6.05.<50c0ssecc0ssesas (Butterworth) 16/6 
Scaife (WwW. 8.), Florentine Life ‘during the Renais ssance, 8vo...... ie acmillan) 6/0 
Scott (Sir W ), Kamiliar Letters of, 2 ‘vols. 8vo. 

Sontt (W.), Ivanhoe, Cr 8V0  .........cecccessseoessesee 

Smith (H. W.), Every- Day Moligion, L2M0 ses. ssccssco.ssessisnsseiesceosecese i 

Squire (J. K.), The Hygienic Prevention of Consumption, cr 8vo ...... (Griffin) 6/0 
Stables (G.), Wife’s Guide to Health and Happiness, cr 8vo............ (Jarrold) 2/6 
Stahl (P. J. A or. for use in Schools, cr 8VO ..........cccc000008 ...(Arnold) 1/6 
Straban (S. A , Suicide and Insanity, cr 8vo .. (Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Swan (A. 8.), ‘nina and Marriage, cr 8vo .... (Hutchinson) 1/6 
Taylor (E. K.), Drawing and Design, 8V0 ..............cceeseceeeeseseoces (Macmillan) 2/6 
Tennyson’s, Selections from, by F. J. Rowe, 120 .......seeeecee seal Macmillan) 3/6 
Tozer (H. F.), Selections from Strabo, 8vo ............ nes Univ. Press) 12/0 
Uzanne (0.), The Book-Hunter in Paris, 8v0....66........0cce-cseeeceeseeees (E. Stock) 21/0 





a (R.), Romance of an Empress, 2 vols. 8vo . .(Heinemann) 28/0 










— (W. T.), South Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labour Tr: e, 
—— oe (Sonnenschein) 18/0 
Wheeler (Ww. 8, .. (Longmans) 16/0 
Willard (E. S. ), Kin-da-Shon’s Wite, er 8y + (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Willert (P. F.), Henry of Navarre, Cr 8V0 .............ccccesseccesscceoses Putnam’ s) 6/0 


Winning of May, by A” of ‘Dr, Edith Romney,” cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Wright (J. C.), Readings from Great English Writers, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 3/6 








DEATH. 
Drennan.—Novewber Ist, at No. 39 Prospect Terrace, Belfast, John S. Drennan, 


M.D., in his pent dn year. 
LIB E RTY « CO. | Bsc 
ALL-PAPERS (Regd.) 
| a Rich Silk Brocade. 
DAMASQUE . Many new exclusive registered designs — 
een added to Messrs. Liberty’ s selection o 
WALL-PAPERS. | Damasque Wall-Papers, for Dining Rooms, 
Excuusivr ReGIstERED ——— Libraries, Smoking Rooms, 
wilds lng | Prices from 14d. per yard per piece of 12 yds. 
New Pattern-Books post-free. | New Pattern-Books post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





i omnes” ” DAMAS 











EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE'S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Novem- 

ber 19th, at 11.15; Mr, WILLIAM M. SALTER (Lecturer to the Philadelphia Ethical 
Society), on ** An Ethical View of L'fe.’ 
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Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


| 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, | 
DLEY’ S.| | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, | 
SM E Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| | Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e. 
e 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
RKISH | THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 

“TU is strongly recommended to all who are overworked, 
needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 
of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has all the 
comfort and charm of a gentleman’s country house.” 

Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis; Climate un- 
surpassed in England for winter and spring residence. 

For terms and testimonials, apply to C. F, CARPENTER, 
| Bishop Teignton, near  Teigumouth, 


SUTTON’S 
COLLECTIONS OF HYACINTHS 
| FOR POTS AND GLASSES. 

25 Named Hyacinths in 25 very choice sorts, 21s., 
carriage free, 


12 Named Hyacinths in 12 choice sorts, 9s., post- 
| free. 


AND OTHER 


BATHS. 
MASSAGE. 
ELECTRICITY. | 


SUTTON’S 
HYACINTHS. 


GENUINE ON LY DIRECT from SUTTON & SONS, READING. 














| “About “80 7 persons. “out of each 100 have some 
difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
the majority are content to wear spectacles made 
| with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 
UN EQUAL straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
| eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 

| separately, This method is always practised by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now 
| in its Fourteenth Edition), at his only address, 63 
| Strand, London, W.C., where he may be consulted 
| personally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 
| all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
| 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth. dress Shirt. Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet. 
Tllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent eee ee on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E. os 5 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(PIBE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E,C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 £391,800,000. 


THE JEOLIAN as a CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies, Beethoven’s Sonatas, Chopin’s Waltzes 
and Nocturnes, or the famous Shadow Dance, as 
sung by Patti (her voice only absent), and all other 
Arias that one could name, 
as a Luxury has no equal. It gives you upwards 
of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL WORKS. It plays 
whenever you choose to hear, and wins the ex- 
tremest fascination of great Musicians even more 
than it does the unmusical person; and any one 
can play it after a few days’ practice, whether 
musically educated or not. Signor Luigi Arditi 
says he recognises 
as ‘fone of the greatest inventions of the present 
century.” 


VISION. 











THE HOLIAN 


THE AOLIAN 


Your visit to our show-rooms will be esteemed a favour, 
All particulars free by post. 


GEO. W WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
DENT and CO, 
61 61 Strand, or 4 ‘Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK, 


Financial Year ends 


NATIONAL PROVI DENT November 20th, 1893. 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. I N STI T U TI O N : 


Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Profits already divided, 
£4,600,000. 
Projit over later Entrants, at the next Division in 1897.—48 Gracechurch Street, 
London, £.0. 

REPARATORY SCHOOL for the CRAMMERS.— 
Special attention given to Modern Languages. Inclusive terms, £60. 
—For particulars, address 
The WARDE N, 








St. George "s School, Bruges, Belgium. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to best Univer sity o or Army 
Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at home or abroad, may be obtained 
a of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. Z. BEEVOR, M.A., 
Lancaster Place, Strand. 





EVEY, SUISSE.—Mesdames VAN 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
Charming and healthy locality.—Terms on application, 


MUYDEN.— 


Highest references, 


All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of 





SHOPS Ga ts FOUNDATION. 


The Governors are prepared to receive applications for the Office of DIRECTOR 
and LIBRARIAN of the BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE. Age not to exceed 35 
years Qualifications: University degree, a knowledge of modern languages and 
literature, with good business capacities. Salary, £400, rising to £600. No per- 
sonal canvassing will be allowed.—Apply, by letter only, with testimonials 
(15 copies), not later than DECEMBER 3lst, to the CHAIRMAN of the 
jpeg | of the Bishopsgate Foundation, 15 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, 

ondon 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the seme STARY, at the College. 





1 eee IAL COLLEGE oan TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 








The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on n application to to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


IN G’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — V aluable Ex. 

hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &c. 

—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 15th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 





RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
K STREET CHAMBERS, 

OP RY ANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £3 to os 10s. per month, 


— LADIES’ 





General Dining-Room. 
Apply to SECRETARY, 


M 18s WILLS, formerly Head- Mistress of the Horwish 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable _—, 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. — 

——— for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
man —~OR AMP FLEURI, LAUSGAEES. 





EXLEY, KENT. —PREPARATORY ‘SCHOOL. —Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Oambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, NEXT TERM begins September 2lst. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES.—Miss BARLOW 


takes twenty-five GIRLS (boarders) who receive every care. The education 
is of the very best and individual. The climate of Colwyn Bay is mild, dry, and 
free from fogs. Detached house and garden on hill side, near sea and woods,— 
Prospectus, report, &c., on application to 0 COED PELLA. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

JAMES ADAM, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Greek. 

+ARCHIBALD BARR, B.Sc., Professor of Engineering in the University of 
Glasgow, Examiner in Engineering. 

CLOVIS BEVENOT, Professor of French in 
Examiner in Fre uch Language ¢ and Literature. 

tKARL BREUL, Ph.D., M. A., University Lecturer in German, Cambridge, 
Examiner in German Language and Literature. 

JOHN FREDERICK BRIDGE, Lonre Examiner in Music. 

W. WATSON CHEYNE, M.B., F. R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, 
London, Examiner in Surgery 

tD. J. CU NNINGH AM, M. D., Professor of Comparative 

versity of Dublin, Examiner in An: itomy. 











Mason College, Birmingham, 





King’s College, 


Anatomy in the Uni. 





+R. T. GLAZE BROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Demonstrator in the Cavendish Physical 
Laboratory, Cambr idge, Ex: aminer in Physi 
{A. H. GREE , F.R.S., Professor of Geolog ry in the University of Oxford, 








Examiner in Ge ology and Pal ontology. 
ALEXANDER HENRY, M.A., LL.B., Professor 
versity College , London, Examiner in Law. 
1C. H. HE RFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in University College, 
Aberystwith, Ex: uniner in English Language and Literature. 

{W. M. HIC KS, M.A., Principal of Firth College, Shefiield, 
Mathematics. 

G. B. HOWES, F.Z.S., Assistant Professor of Biology, 
London, Ex: uminer in Zoology. 

WILLIAM "ANGUS KNIGHT, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews, Ex: uminer in Logie and Philos ophy. 

F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., Quain Professor of Botany, University College, 
London, Examiner in Botany. 

W. MILLER ORD, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on 
Hospital, London, Examine rin Medicine. 
ha L. PAPIL pa ty M.A., Late Fellow 

Examiner in Latin. 

WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University Col- 
lege London, Examiner in Chemistry. 

#CHARLES Ss. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on Physic 
Hospital, London, Examiner in P hysiology. 

+A. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Profe sssor of Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Womer 

ARTHUR i. SMITH, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Examiner in 


Liston 

{THOMAS “STEVE NSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Jurisprudence, Guy’s Hospitz al, London, Examiner 
Public Health. 

RALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
School of Medicine, Edinburgh, Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
and in Pharmac ology and Therapeutics. 

G. SIMS WOODHEAD, M.D., F.R.C.P.Ediu., Director of the Research Labora- 
tories of the Conjoint Boz urd of Physicians and Surgeons, London, Examiner 
in Pathology. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at the end of 
November. Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent in on or before November 28th, and may be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies only) or references, at the c: andidate’ s disc retion. Separate Ex aminers 
will be appointed in Forensic Medicine and in Public Health. The appointments 
will be for three years. Examiners who have served a full term are not eligible 


of Jurisprudence in Uni- 


Examiner in 


Royal College of Science, 


Medicine, St. Thomas’s 


Rev. and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 


vlogy in St. Thomas’s 


Lecturer on Chemical and Medical 
in Forensic Medicine and 









for re-election. For further particulars apply to A. T., BENTLEY, M.A, 
Manchester, Octobe r 1893. Registrar. 
ADLEY COLLEGE. E.—SCHOL ARSHIPS, 1894.—T wo 


of £80, one of £50,Jone of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 
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HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 1i2 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etc hing by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.R.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
‘“*SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R A. 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZR, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900, 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. @. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





LFRACOMBE.—Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in 
England. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL HOTEL in 
ILFRACOMBE. — First-class Return Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), 
L, and 8, W. R., from November Ist to March 14th, including seven days’ bed, 
board, and attendance at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, £5 5s. each. Available 
for one month. Express trains leave Waterloo 11 a.m,and 3 p.m. Ask for 
hotel tickets, available by all trains. 





MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1, A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE to 


AL MADINAH and MECCAH. Complete, in 2 vols. price 12s, net. 
“‘ The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.”—Atheneum. 
2. A MISSION to GELELE, KING of DAHOMEY. In 
2 vols. price 12s, net. 
“Carefully edited and excellently got up.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE : Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset, In 1 vol., price 6s, net. 

There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, a new photogravure 
frontispiece by Albert Letchford, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 
25s. net. 

4. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols, 
price 12s, net. [Ready in January. 
To be followed, it is expected, by 
5. The LAKE REGIONS of EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be duly announced. 





Each Work is sold separately. 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ld. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogne of Second-Hand Books : Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDOW. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’sS SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 









| oaiaiaicinems ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... eee oe one 


1848, 


£16,000,000, 


Extra subscriptions for actists’ and other 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST, 
The HANDWRITING of the KINGS and 


QUE&ENS OF ENGLAND. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. With Repro- 
ductions of the Autographs, and many Letters of all the Sovereigns trom 
Edward the Black Prince to the Present Time. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 10s, 6d. : : 

“ A reprint, with additions and many novel and hitherto unpublished examples 
of Royal Penmanship, of a series of attractive and instructive papers contributed 
to the Leisure Hour by a very competent antiquary.”—Times. ‘* Interesting 
studies of the handwriting of the Kings and Queens.”—Daily News. “ altogether 
an excellent work of its kind.””—Morning Post. “ Makes an exceedingly handsome 
gift-book.”—Guardian. 


ICELANDIC PICTURES, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Freperick W. W. Howe, 
F.R.G.8. With a Map and many Iliustrations from Sketches and Phow. 
graphs, imperial 8vo, handsome cloth, 8s. 7 2 
“ One of the most fascinating volumes of the Pen and Pencil Series.’ —Chris- 
tian World. ‘Certainly a charming volume.”—Record, ** Pleasant to read and 
pleasant to look at.”—Scolsman, 


The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1893. 


860 pages of Popu'ar and Useful Reading. With many Illustrations, hand- 
some cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 
‘+ One of the best storehouses of varied information.”—Morning Post. ‘* There 
is always an expectation of finding something to read and something to look at 
in the Leisure Hour.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


The SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL for 1893. 


328 pages of Interesting Sunday Reading and Pictures. Handsome cloth, 7s. 64, 

“‘ Writing and story-telling of unquestionable merit, obviously done by skillea 

hands, and put together by a competent and experienced editor.”— Medical Press, 
“ Full of interesting and carefully written papers.”—Spectator. 


The LOG of a SKY PILOT; 


Or, Work and Adventure around the Goodwin Sands. 
By THomas STANLEY TREANOR, M.A, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
“We particularly recommend this book as a present for boys, or a Sunday 
school reward in senior classes.”’—Record., ‘* A series of interesting stories and 
sketches of mission work among the seafaring fulk in the Downs, on the Light- 
ships, and among foreign sailors.’’—Scotsman. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL for 1893. 


832 pages of Popular Illustrated Reading for Boys and Young Men. Hand- 
some cloth, 8s. b ne 2 
“ Admirably suited for presentation at’ the Christmas season. —Christian, 
“‘Breathes there a boy with soul so dead, who never to his tather said, * Pleas 
will yon buy me the Boy’s Qun Annual?’ No, we cannot believe it.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1893. 


832 pages of Interesting Reading and Pictures for Girjs and Young Women. 
Handsome cloth, 8s. M 
“Will form a substantial, useful, and welcome present.’’— Manchester 
Examiner. ‘ No better gilt-book fur girls can be imagined.”’—British Weekly. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY has just published TWENTY-FIVE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES for YOUNG PEUPLE and for ADULYS. 
Please ask your Booksellers to show you the Society’s New Publicatious. Lists 
on application at : 

56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GULNEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per anuum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. — 


Catalogues post-free. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should nor be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





NOTICE.—In suture, the InpEx to the “ SpecTaToR’”’ 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June,and from July to December), on the 

| third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 

| the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 
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STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. ‘ 
UNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CLARION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
( permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
oy eceipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, 8.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


co Cc O A. 


fir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 








BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
QoUrs, PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


pormeD MEATS. Also, 


PSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 


QPBCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


il] LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Pag 
Half-Page 
Quarter-Page..... 
Narrow Column 
Half-Column...... 
Quarter-Column 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page.......cccrrccccessssesees £1414 0 
Inside Page 2 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and ls, per line for every additional 
line /containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’”’ 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly. 


Peeeeneeeeeesereeeeaeeeeseeees 





PPrerrrer etter eer) 





Including postage to any Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. «. £1 86...0143...072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Ghina, Ac... 0 ws os 1106.,0158...078 





AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 





Cloth 


SUNDAY.|"™ 
Paper Boards, * Extra, Gilt, 


3s. FOR THE YOUNG. | 5s. 


The NEW VOLUME contains 416 pages, Illustrated with 250 Original 
Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, A. PEARSE, HELEN MILES, &c. 


Dainty Coloured | 
| 








“Delightfully artistic. The young will) provision made for them here, and both 
be hard to please if they do not like the | they and their parents may feel much in- 
letterpress.” —Times. debted to Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton, 

“In these days children require what is | and Co. for this excellent publication.”— 
cheerful and agreeable as well as serious, | Queen. 
in order that Sunday may not be puritani- “Deservedly a favourite.” — Saturday 
cally grave and solemn. Such is the! Review. 


SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 
The Third Year of Issue of the Popular Annual for Little Ones. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


In Large Type and Short Words. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY POPULAR ARTISTS. 
TIilustrated Cover, large fcap. 4to, 1s. 6d.; extra cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





SUNDAY, Weekly, 3d. 


“ Another very fascinating book for the little ones, and a great help to them in 
learning to read.”—Saturday Review. 


“ A capital nursery book.” —Scotsman. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. Westminster: 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 





On WEDNESDAY, November 22nd, will be published, with many Illustrative Notes 
from Unpublished Letters, in 2 vols. demy Svo, 32s. 


FAMILIAR 
LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


From the Originals at Abbotsford and Elsewhere. 


Recently published, UNIFORM with the ABOVE, in 2 vols. demy 8yo, 32s. 
THE 


JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsford. 


Annotated and Illustrated from his Life and Correspondence. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


DATURA TATULA,. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 83,, and 15s. Tobacco-Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 











Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—** Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLIOS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sore Mayuracrurser—J. T. DAVENPORT, 35 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, ls. 1}d., 2. 9d., 43. 6d. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S LIST. 


By the Earl and Countess of MEATH. 


Social Aims. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


[Now Ready, 





By the Rev. C. W. H. KENRICK, M.A. 


The Work: of the Ministry. 


With Preface by the Bishop of READING. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 








By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., B.A., 


Vicar of St. Austell. 


English Nonconformity and 


Croun 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Christ’s Christianity. 


** Much as we value the previous work (‘ Church or Chapel ?’), we think the one before us superior 
to it......None but fanatics can take exception to Mr. Hammond’s method or manner......No one 
can doubt Mr. Hammond’s facility for seeing the real points at issue; it is only surpassed by his 


wonderfully charitable method.”—Church 


Times. 


“ sjliatory and remarkably faivr...... We invite all our Dissenting friends to give the book at 
nts toe ieadak. assuring them that they will find nothing in it to hurt their feelings, and much 
it may be, to enlarge their charity and tolerance.”’—Record, 


Church or Chapel? 


An. Ejirenicon. 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 68. Third Edition, with Additions and an Appendix. 


What does the Bible say about the Church ? 


Crown &vo, cloth, 1s. 


[Now ready, 


By the Rev. the Hon. W. H. LYTTELTON, M™.A., 


Late Rector of Hagley. 


Life of Man after Death. 


With Preface by the Rev. E. 8S. Tatzot, D.D.,and an In Memoriam by Lady Freperict 


CavENDISH, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Ss. 6d. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. — 


[4th Edition. 





Chimes for the Mothers : a Reading for each Week in the Year. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. 


Mothers in Council. 


New Volume. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


[Now ready. 





YONGE. 





By JEAN INGELOW. 
Stories Told to a Child. 


Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


*«* Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely Miss Ingelow 
never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be perfection from whatever point we 


regard them.”—Spectato: 





Edited by M. E. TOWNSEND. 


Great Characters of Fiction. 


By Various Writers. 


Sunday Key Notes. 


Crown 16mo, cloth hoards. 18, 


By the Bishop ot WAKEFIELD. 


Pastor in Parochia. 
By the Right Rev. WarsHaw How, D.D. 
3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s.; cal 


ved under gold dues, f%s. 64. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


With the Appendix, fap. 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 


uly limp antique, 10s. 6d. ; also morocco plain, and best flewible morocco, 


[Twenty-third Edition. 





By the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A., 


Author of **A Manual for Lent,” &c, 


Thoughts for the Times; and for Some Special Occasions. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


[Ready December 16th. 





By the Rev. H. BICKERSTETH OTTLEY, M.A., 


Vicar of Eastbourne. 


Christ and the World: Present Day Aspects of Faith and Duty. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


[Ready December 15th, 





“ The general idea of the series is excellent.”—Guardian. 


«The scheme excites our interest.”—Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
ITALY. 

By the Rev. A, R. PENNINGTON, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


I.—GERMANY. | 
By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. | 


Crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s. | 


“ Mr. Baring-Gould’s contribution is excelleut...... 
One of the best accounts in English of the German 
Reformation, its real meaning and real effects, that 
we have ever come across.”—Guardian, 

II.—SPAIN. 


By Rev. FREDERICK MEYRICK, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


“It is a really valuable work.” — Manchester 
Examiner, 


III.—IRELAND. 
By the Rev. THOMAS OLDEN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


IV.—THE NETHERLANDS. 
By the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


V.—SCOTLAND. 


By the Very Rev. H. M. LUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Litchfield. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“His pages are packed with facts from which you 
are at liberty to draw your conclusions, and which 
he never garbles or distorts with a view to bolstering 
up hisown. He displays a really surprising c ompre- 
hension of affairs peculiarly scottish.”’—National 
Observer, 





LONDON: 3 Paternoster Buildings. 


WESTMINSTER: 44 Victoria Street. 





THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON, 
NOVEMBER, 1893. 
New Series throughout. 


TuE Bantam “States” OF AUSTRALASIA AND 
SUMMING-UP. 
PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORS, 
a PASSENGER Fares. 
vit THINGS AND GOOD IN THE Unir 
HINTS AND MEMORANDA FOR Investons. sae 
Sir GEORGE ELLIOTT’s CURE FOR COAL Srrixes 
THE INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL Trust, &, P 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 


No. VIII. Price 5s, 





2s. 6d , post-free, 


ON FISTULA: 


And its Radical Cure by Medicine, 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 


London: Jamrs Hpps and Co., Limited, 48 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly, Thawed. 


HILDREN’S PLAY—RED 
gat” ye Words by KE, L. Tuomas: 
music by JoHN Farmer.—JOSEPH WIL ; 
24 Berners Street, London. canes, 





TS 

HILDREN’S PLAY for PARISH 
ACTING.—WATERLILIKS, by E. L. Tuomas 
—Apply to Mrs, THOMAS, Barton Hill, Marlborough. 


R. GOODCHILD’S WORKS.—In 

_ answer to various inquiries, the first edition 
of ‘‘SomntaA Mepic1” is now out of print, but the 
three series may still be obtained, in a second edition 
of Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., who have also a few 
copies still in stock of the double volume, “ My 
FRIENDS AT SANT AMPELIO,” containing ““Onats,” 
and “THE SaGe.” The re-issue of ‘A Farry Gop. 
FATHER ”’ is published by Messrs. Sotheran; and the 
new volumes of “ Lyrics,” and “ TaLes IN Verse," 
price 5s, each, by Horace Cox, Queen Office, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 








PE, OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMPANY INSURING AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(AT HOME, OR IN THE STREETS, AT WORK, OX AT PLAY), 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 


IRKBECK B AWN EK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildiugs, Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘ 


THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, ls, 14d.; labelled 
** JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London.” 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


Retained when all other Foods are rejected. 
—London Medical Record. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. 


HE OPINION OF EVERY 
ENGLISHMAN is that liberty of speech and 
action is the birthright of every free man. ‘‘ Britons 
never shall be slaves” is one of the most popular of 
our national songs, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
impossible for slavery to exist under the protecting 
shadow of the British flag. In the same manner, 
men cannot remain bound by the tyrannic shackles 
of disease, if they will plac» themselves under the 
healing influence of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 
Their success in all paris of the world is now a 
familiar story, and it is only necessary to say here, 
there is no known disorder that carnot be speedily 
cured or relieve | by them, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY 
OF DOGMA. 
By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK, 


Professor of Church History in the University of 
Berlin. 


Translated by Prof. E. KNOX MITCHELL, M.A. 


In a handsome binding, with Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


THE BRONTES IN IRELAND ; 
‘or, Facts Stranger than Fiction. 
By_Dr.,WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


** His book is full of most interesting and curious 
matter...... Dr. Wright has greatly illustrated the 
history of an extraordinary family, and he certainly 
has wade out a far better case than common for 
heredity in genius.” —Daily News. 

“A notable contribution to the growing but still 
incomplete literatnre of Bronté biogiaphy.”’— 
Scotsman. 





Now,.ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By JANE BARLOW. 
SECOND EDITION, 
* Her notable little book.”—British Weekly. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IRISH IDYLLS. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
THIRD EDITION, 


“There are passages of as much promise in ‘Irish 
Tdylls’ as any to be found in ‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life.’”’—Truth. 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS 
AND SKETCHES. 
By FRANCIS ESPINASSE. 


“Speaking pen-and-ink portraits and racy and 
characteristic anecdotes.”—Scotsman, 


“In an unusually large list of reminiscences and 
autobiographies the premier place may, perhaps, be 
awarded to the “Literary Recollections” of Mr. 
Francis Espinasse...... Mr. Espinasse’s recollections 
centre round the Carlyles...... He was of service to the 

hilosopher in searching for authorities and sifting 

ocuments; and he was a constant visitor at Cheyne 
Row. These opportunities enable him to illuminate 
several unexplored corners of the philosopher’s 
ambitions, and to record a large number of his 
aw and often contradictory judgments.”— 
mes, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 64. 


THE PSALMS. Vol. II. 


By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


The Fifth Volume of the Sixth Series of 
“* The Expositor’s Bible.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE ASCENT OF FAITH; 


Or, the Grounds of Certainty 
in Science and Religion. 


The Boyle Lectures. 


By ALEXANDER JAS. HARRISON, B.D., 
Vicar of Lightcliffe, Author of *‘ Problems of 
Christianity and Scepticism,” &c. 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


Buckram, gilt top, 63. each. 


1,4 WINDOW in THRUMS. 


Eleventh Edition. 


2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Eighth 





Edition. 
3. MY LADY NICOTINE. Fifth 
1t10On. 


4.WHEN a MANS SINGLE. 


Seventh Edition. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


STUDIES. 


MESSRS. MITEUEN’S LIST. 


The Large First Edition of MARIE CORELLI’S New Romance, 
BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy, 
being exhausted, a SECOND EDITION is ready. 

“ By the dignity of its conceptions, the reserve round the central figure, and the fine imagery of the scene 
and circumstance, the book has a far-off likeness to the Ammergau play. The studies of character are very 
striking. There is much that is elevating and devout in this remarkable work.”’—Guardian. 

“The subject is treated with great reverence, and the expansion of the Scripture narrative is marked by 
vivid imaginative force.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 

“‘The author has tried to tell the story so that it shall be read again with open and attentive eyes by 
some in whose minds the recital of the well-known originals produces no more effect than the slipping of a 
smooth stone on smooth ice,”’—Christian World, 

A New Romance, m 3 vols,, by S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘* Mehalah,” 
CHEAP-JACK ZITA: a Story of the Ely Fens, 
has just been published. 

“ Zita is a charming and attractive character.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Fully entitled to rank among Mr. Baring-Gould’s most fascinating works.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘¢ Zita is as original and individual as Mehalah. Mr. Baring-Gouid is at his best when he is at his intensest. 
At such moments he comes near to being a great writer; and there are several of them in ‘ Cheap Jack Zita.’ 
The burning of the old water-mill is a brilliant page of impressionism, and the death of Drowlands as fine a 
piece of work of its kind as the author has ever done, which is saying a good deal.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

A New Novel, in 3 vols., by G. MANVILLE FENN, entitled 
The STAR-GAZERS, 
is now ready at all Libraries. 

A stirring romance.”—Western Morning News, ‘*The characters are all well-drawn.”—Standard, 

A New Novel, in 2 rols., by ESME STUART, entitled 
A WOMAN of FORTY, 


is now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Cheaper Edition of DODO. 


In One Volume. 
On November 28 will be isssued dn one volume, price 6s., with cover specially designed, the 
ELEVENTH EDITION of 
DODO. By E. F. BENSON. 
Orders for this Edition should be sent in at once. 


Norris.—HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” 
“‘The Rogue,” &. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two editions. 


Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Giusert Parker, Author of “ Pierre and his 
People.”” New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 

Mr. Parker’s second book has received a warm welcome. The Athenzwm called it a splendid study of char- 
acter ; the Pall Mall Gazette spoke of the writing as but little behind anything that has been done by any writer 
of our time ; the St. James’s called it a very striking and admirable novel ; and the Westminster Gazette applied 
to it the epithet of distinguished, 


Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of “Esther Pentreath.” 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Spectator speaks of Mr. Pearce as a writer of exceptiona! «wer; the Daily Telegraph calls the story 
powerful and picturesque; the Birmingham Post asserts that it is novel of high quality. 


Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Ricuarp Pryce, Author of “Miss 
Maxwell’s Affections,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is impossible to read the book without interest and xdmiration.””—Scotsman. 
th peculiar fascination is exercised by this novel. The :tory is told with unusual cleverness.””— 
‘anity Fair. 


Baring-Gould.—_MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Barine-Gou.p, 
Author of “‘ Mehajab,” “Old Country Life,” &c. Third Edition, crowa 8vo, 6s. 

A powerful and characteristic story of Devon life by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” which in its three-volume 
form passed through two editions. The Graphic speaks of it as a novel of vijorous humour and sustained 
power; the Sussex Daily News says that the swing of the narrative is splendid; and the Speaker mentions its 
bright imaginative power. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Baring-Gould.—The ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Barine-Goutp, Author 


of “Mehalab,” &c. With 29 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of “In the Roar of the Sea.” 


Cuthell.—_TWO LITTLE CHILDREN and ‘CHING.’ By Epirus E. CurHe tt. 
Profusely Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
Avother story, with a dog-hero, by the author of the very popular “Only a Guard-Room Dog.”’ 
** The dog will be a source of endless amusement.’’—Birmingham Post, 
** A capital child’s book.”—Sheffield Télegraph. 


Blake.—TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Brake, Author of “The Siege of 
Norwich Castle.”’ With 36 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 
A story of military life for children. 
“* A charming sketch of child life.’”—Bradfurd Observer. 
“ A touching love story is interwoven with the military episodes.”—Bristol Mercury. 





THE PEACOCK SERIES. 

Messrs. METHUEN announce the publication of a SERIES of BOOKS for GIRLS, 
handsomely Illustrated and bound in silver and blue, at the price of 3s.6d. The 
First Volume, now ready, is— 

A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





Oscar Browning.—GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of 
tenes Italy, A.D. 1250-1405. By Oscar Brown1ne, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
rown 8vo, 5s. 


Prior.—_CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Volume of Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various preachers, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

“A book like this carries the weight of the University with it ; and its value lies in the fact that every one 
who cares to read it can enjoy a glimpse into the best religious thought at one of our centres of learning. 
Here is a book that you can trust. Here is a book in which, even if you meet with much from which you 
disagree, you will meet with little that you will have to unlearn. The sermons represent some of our 
wisest thinkers on their best behaviour before a critical audience.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 


O’Grady.—The STORY of IRELAND. By Sranpisu O’Gravy, Author of 
“Finn and his Companions.”’ Crown 8vo. | December Ist, 
A short Sketch of Irish History, simply and picturesquely told, for Young People. 


Scott.—The MAGIC HOUSE, and other Verses. By Duncan C.Scorr. Extra 
post 8vo, bound in buckram, 5s, 
“The author sounds a happy, joyous note.”’—Sun, 
“ For genuine imaginative richness, technical dexterity, and natural charm, will hold its own place in any 
comparison,”—Scotsman. 





METHUEN and CO, 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
NOW READY at ALL LIBRARIES. 


THIS TROUBLESOME 
WORLD. 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “The MEDICINE 
LADY.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


MR. 


NOW READY, at ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and LIBRARIES, 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By 


W.R. Le Fanv. With Portraits, 1 vol. 8vo, 163. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It would be difficult to find any single volume con- 
taining such a multitude of capital stories. The great majority are quite original, 
and Mr. Le Fanu must be congratulated on having produced a book so brimful 
ot boyish spirits and so crammed with quotable anecdotes ” 


TIMES.—“ A feast of amusing anecdote. It will delight all readers,” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By Louisa Twininc. With Portraits of the Author, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton—Harrow 


—Winchester—Rugby—Westminster — Marlborough—Cheltenham— Hailey- 
bory—Clifton—Charterhouse, W.th nearly 100 Illustrations by the best 


Artists, handsomely bound, 8vo, 63, 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE, 18393 -'1893. 


Illustrated by Herbert Marshall. With Contributions in Prose and Verse by 
OLD WyKEHAMISTS. Demy 4to, cloth, 25s, net. The First Edition is limited 
to 1,009 copies, 


HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, The 


Doom of the Great City. By E. D. Fawcett, With numerous IIlustrations 
by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN REMARX: a Story of Society 


and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. J, ADDERLEY. New Edition, small 
8vo, paper, ls.; elegantly bound, 3s. 6d, 
«Let us express our thankfulness at encountering for once in a way an author 
who can amuse us.’’—Saturday Review. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedf rd Street, Strand, W.C. 
jDublisher to the India Tflice. 





REISSUE OF STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL, 
REVISED AND IN GREAT PaRT REWRITTEN. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
VOL. I.—_AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.O.L., F.R.S. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations, larze crown 8vo, cloth, price 153, 


Vol. IT. of “ Australasia,’ embracing *‘ Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes,” 
by Dr. F. H. H. Guillemard, is in preparation. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DIAMONDS AND GOLD IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THEODORE REUNERT, M.Inst.M.E., Kc. 
With Maps and Illustrat ons. 
** No one who has the smallest interest in the position, history, and prospects 
of the two great industrics with which he deals, can fail to fiud much that is of 
surpassing interest in the book.’’—Financial News. 


Large crown £vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TROPICAL AMERICA. 
By ISAAC N. FORD, 
Foreign Kditor of the New York Tribune. 
With numerons Illustrations and a Map, 

‘“‘His experiences are given in crisp, vigorous language; his capacity for 
grasping the true and rejecting the false calls for hizh commendation ; his im- 
partiality is unquestionable; and his views of British policy demand special 
consideration. A brightly written volame.”—Athenzum, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


THE WINGED WOLF, 


AND OTHER FAIRY-TALES. 
Collected by HA SHEEN KAF. 
With 50 Vriginal Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 
CONTENTS. 

PRINCE LUBIM and the WINGED|The STORY of LITTLE WHITE- 

WOLF. BFARD the SHORMAKER KIN3. 
FINIKIN and HISGOLDEN PIPPINS. | EMELYAN the FOOL. 
PRINCK MALANDRACH and the} THAVANAN the MAGICIAN. 

PRINCESS sALIKALLA, SILA CZAREVITCH and IVASHKA 
The SEDGE ISLAN 


D. with the SHROUD. 
The WONDERFUL SELF-PLAYING 
H 








PRINCE GOLD-FISH, 


Crown 8vo, in wrapper, prics 23. ; postage, 2d. 
PLAYS FOR MY PUPILS. 


By E. MAUDE JACKSON. 


“ Very cleverly composed. ‘ Cinderella,’ for instance, is quite a delightful pro- 
daction...... Full of that kind of poetry and romance which, like the island-airs of 
“The Tempest,’ give delight and hurt not.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





Captain Lugard’s Work on 
British East Africa. 





EARLY NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE RISE OF OUR 
EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN NYASALAND 
AND UGANDA. 


By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.0., 


Hon. F.R.G.S., Diplom. F.R.S.G.S. 


With a Portrait of the Author and 128 Illustrations, from 
Drawings and Photographs under the personal super- 
intendence of the Author; also 14 Maps specially 
prepared for the Work by E. G. RavENSTEIN, 
embodying all the most recently acquired information. 


2 vols. large demy 8vo, 42s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 
VOLUME I. 


Chaps. 1 to 6.—Start for Africa—The Campaign against the 
Slave-Traders in Nyasaland—Return to England—Subse- 
quent Developments in Nyasaland, and Present Position. 


Chaps. 7 and 8.—An Examination of the African Slavery 
Question and the Means of Suppressing the Slave Trade. 


Chaps. 9 to 14.—Return to Africa — Travel — Descriptive 
Scenes and Adventure—Daily Life in Africa—Arrival in 
Uganda, 


Chaps. 15 to 18.—Commercial Possibilities of the Country, 
with References to Previous Writers, &c.—African Transport 
—The Question of a Railway—The African Labour Supply. 


Chap. 19.—The Domestication of the Elephant, Zebra, and 
other Animals. 


Chaps. 20 to 21.—Sport in Africa—African Animals, 


VOLUME II. 


Chap. 22.—History of Uganda, and Position on Arrival of the 
Company. 


Chaps. 23 to 26,—Administration and War against Moham- 
medans. 

Chaps. 27 to 31.—The Relief of the Sudanese, and Settle- 
ment of Toru and South Unyoro. 


Chaps. 32 to 40.—Administration—Outbreak of War between 
the Factions— Settlement with the Roman Catholies— 
Repatriation of the Mohammedans—Return to England— 
Position of Missionaries. 


Chap. 40 (Note).—Sir Gerald Portal in Uganda. 
Chap. 41.—Considerations for the Retention of the Country. 


Chap. 42.—Origin of the British Sphere— Methods of dealing 
with it through Zanzibar or otherwise "—Treaty Conditions 
affecting it—Political Development in the Nile Valley. 


Chap. 43.—Methods of Administration, Past and Future- 
Estimates of Cost, &e. 


Appendix. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the POST-OFFICE, 


from its Establishment down to 1836. By Hersert Joren, 
C.B., one of the Secretaries to the General Post-Office. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 


A LOTOS-EATER in CAPRI. By 


Dr. ALAN Watters, Author of “Palms and Pearls; or, 
Scenes in Ceylon.” With Illustrations and a Map, in 1 vol. 
large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By Ciirrorp Harrison. A New 
and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


HORSE-RACING in ENGLAND 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By Rozerr Buack, Author of “ Horse-Racing in France.” 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, 15s, 








NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


DIANA THEMPEST. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ‘* The Danver's Jewels,” ‘* Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


TEMPE. By Constance Cotterell, 
Author of “ Strange Gods.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE SWING OF THE 
PENDULUM. 


By FRANCIS MARY PEARD, 
Author of *‘ The Baroness,” &c, 
Tn 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





NEW EDITION. 
LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa 


Noucuetrre Carry, Author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” &e. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Or tinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


THE ETCHED WORK OF 
CHARLES J. WATSON and COLONEL R. GOFF. 


EXHIBITION AT 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogue will be sent on application. 


Publisher to the Roget Society of ~sdeicennth Etchers. 


NOVELS BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 


2s. 6d. cloth, and paper boards, 2s. each. 





MR. SMITH. NAN, 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. PAULINE. 
COUSINS. DICK NETHERBY. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., 39 Charing Cross Road, London. 





W. H. ALLEN AND. CO.Q’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA: 


Sketches of Burmese Life and Character. By E.D.Cumine. [This day. 
Demy 8vo, 2 Maps, Illustrated, 183. 


THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA: 


a Journey from the Mediterranean to Bombay by the Euphrates and Tigris 
Valleys and the Persian Gulf. By H. Swarnson Cowper, A. 
[Just ready. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN of RENOWN. ByG. Bar- 


NET Smit, Author of ** The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Les- 
seps,”” &c 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


READINGS from GREAT ENGLISH 


WRITERS. With Biographical Notes. By J. C. Wricut, Author of “ Outline 
of English Literature,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE. 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. 
From the Sanscrit of the Hitopadésa, By Sir Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., K.C,L.E., 
C.S.1., Author of “The Light of Asia,’ “The Light of the World,” &. 

(A lia Edition, limited to 100 copies, bound in white vellum gilt 
25s. net. 
“The stories are translated and arranged from a work of great antiquity which 
contains intercalated verses and proverbs which date back as far as thirteen cen- 
turies before Christ.” —St. James’s Budget. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, demy 8vo, 163. 


The FRENCH in INDIA. By Colonel. 
G. B, MaLLeson, C.8.I., Author of ** The Battlefields ay. Germany,” &c. 

“ As a brilliant and accurate narrative of the struggle for empire between the 
servants of the Freach and English Companies in Southern India it still holds 
the field.””—Times, 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES, DE- 


PENDENCIES, and MISSIONS io ASIA and AFRICA. By the Rev. A. J. 
D D’Orsey, B.D., Cantab. Knight-Commander of the Portuguese Order of 
Christ ; late Professor at King’s College, London. 

“This historical sketch, full of facts, will afford the most ample proof of the 
extent to which Portuguese Romanism has damaged Syrian Christianity.’’—Daily 
Telegraph, 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HERE and THERE in ITALY and 


OVER the BORDER. By Signora Linpa Vituari, Author of “ Tuscan 
Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. 
“ Madame Villari is a pleasant writer, and conveys a clear general impression 
of the places she visited,”’—Brad ford Observer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SHADRACH, and other Stories. 


By Frank R, Stockton. 
“There is not a tale in the book which is not pleasant, easy, and entertaining 
reading.’”’—St, James’s Gazette, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16:. 


HISTORY of INDIA. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the Use of Students and Colleges. 

By H. G. Kreenr, C.1.E., Author of “* The Fall of the Mughal Empire,” &c. 
“Mr. Keene’s work shows great pains and research, and he has succeeded ir 
dovetailing together the different epochs of Indian history, so as to enable us to 
look on that wonderfully varied story as a continueus whole.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 


Physician and Operator. A Memoir. Compiled and Edited from Private 
Papers and Personal Reminiscences. By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals,” & 

“Mr. Haweis has performed his task with skill and conscientiousness, and the 
result is one of the most vivid and entertaining books of the year.”’—Daily 
Chronicle, 

THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, Revised to 1893. Demy 8vo, 852 pp., with 
Map, 28s. Published under authority of the Secretary of State for India. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, 
History, and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.O.8.1., C.IL.E., M.A. 
Oxford, LL.D. Cambridge and Glasgow. 

**A work based on the best official information, and of trustworthy authority 
for purposes of reference. There is certainly no other that can be compared 
with it, and it should lie at the elbow of every one who has to treat upon Indian 
subjects.” — Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and ENTERPRISES of FER- 


DINAND DE LESSEPS. By G. Barnyerr Saurtu, Author of “ History of 
the English Parliament.” A clear and sensible Biography. 
“‘The book gives a lucid and temperately written account of M.de Lesseps’ 
protracted and remarkable career.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NOVEL aie ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALICE OF THE INN. 


By J. W. SHERER, CSL, 
Author of ‘‘ At Home and ia India,” 


“The atmosphere of the old coaching days is admirably reproduced, and the 
writer has evidently had vivid sketches of the life of the past generation upon 
which to base the structure of his story.”’"—Scotsman, 


A NEW 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “Allan Quatermain,” &c. 
With 24 Full-Page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW NOVEL BY L. DOUGALL. 
WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. 


By L. DOUGALL, 
Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s. 6d. 

“A very remarkable novel, and not a book that can be lightly classified or 
ranged with other works of fiction. It is a distinct creation, and we approach 
it in the spirit of wonder, not wnmixed with suspicion, which is the greeting that 
awaits most new things...... Underlying the outward accidents of form and manner 
there is a profound realisation of the unseen forces and unknown currents which 
mould the life of man. The plot is little more than a scaffolding which ‘ part 
reveals and part conceals’ a structure of noble and original design and of grand 
and dignified conception.” —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D, Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. JoHnston, M A., Vicar of All Saints, 
Oxford; and the Rev. Ropert J. W1Lson, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 
4 vols. 8vo. Vols, I. and II., with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations, 36s, 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 


Edited by the Author of “ Notes on Building Construction.” 


TIDAL RIVERS: their Hydraulics, Im- 


provement, and Navigation. By W. H. WHEELER, M.Inst.C.E., Author of 
**The Drainage of Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and Steam Power.” 
With 75 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 16s. net. 

*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 











NEW BOOK by J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS : 


being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. THEODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R G.S., Author of ‘The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” 
&c, With a Chapter by Prof. H. D, MiLLeR on the Inscriptions from Yeha 
and Axsum, and an Appendix on the Morphological Character of the Abys- 
sinians by T. G. Garson, M.D., V.P.A.I. With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo, 18s, [Neat week. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL: a Year among 


Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By JOSEPHINE DrEeBITscH-PEARY. With an Ac- 
count of the Great White Journey across Greenland. By Rosert E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, U.S. Navy. With 19 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, 8vo, 12s, 


ESKIMO LIFE. Translated by William 
ARcHER. With 16 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 163. 


‘A detailed account, admirably and concisely told, of the social condition, 
habits, and character of a people which, with their wonderfully simple society 
and strange state of existence, present a complete contrast to civilised life...... 
The volume is excellently illustrated, and is replete with interest in every page.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 


Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By E. F. Kyicut, Author of “The 
Cruise of the Falcon,” &. Third and Cheaper Edition, with a Map and 54 
filustrations, 8vo, 7s. 64. 


SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. 


J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A, Biographer of Lord Cloncurry, O'Connell, Gharles 
Lever, &c. New and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Exhibits all the author’s old industry and acuteness......Its merits are con- 
siderable...... His facts have about them a weird fascination.”... Athenzum. 

“* Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anectote and quaint reminiscence.” — 
Standard 

“* Must be commended alike for its historical importance and for its intrinsic 
interest...... Fascinating.” —Times. 


POLITICS in a DEMOCRACY: an Essay. 


By DanieEL GREENLEAF THorpson, Author of “A System of Psychology,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The COMMUNION of SAINTS: a Lost Link 


in the Chain of the Church’s Creed. By the Rev. WyLLIs REDE, M.A. With 
a Preface by Lord Hautrax. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 


Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. New 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 


1865-1890. By A. K. H. Borp, D.D., Author of * Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Fourth Edition, 123, Vol. II. Third 
Edition, 15s. 


An ENCYCLOPADIA of ARCHITECTURE. 


By Joserx Gwi tt, F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations and Considerable Addittions, by 
Wratt Papwortu. 8vo, £2 12s. 6d, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin 


Text, chiefly that of Huschke, with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Tuomas ©. Sanpars, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rH STREET. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


Prince Henri D’ Orleans. 


Around Tonkin. 


By Prince Henri D’ORLEANS. With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, 
William Harbutt Dawson. wide 
Germany and the Germans : 


Social Life, Culture, Religious Life, &c. By Wittram Harpu gov 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 268, ; (Nose 


Frances Minto Elliot. 


Old Court Life in Spain. 


By Frances Minto ExLioT Author of ‘ Old Court Life in France,” « Diar 
of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. TReady y 


Major Arthur Grifiths. ; 
Secrets of the Prison-House, 


or GAOL STUDIES and SKETCHES. By Major Artuur GRIFFITHS, H.M 
Inspector of Prisons, Author of ‘‘Chronicies of Newgate,” &. With 
numerous Illustrations by George D. Rowlandson, _ In 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s, 


{ Ready, 
R. S. Gundry. 
China and her Neighbours: 
France in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, &c. By RS, 


With Maps, demy 8vo, 9s. 
Lady Burton. 


The Life of Sir Richard Francis 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., &c. By his Wife, IsabeL Burton. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 423, 


D. Oliver, LL.D., F.L.S., ERS. ; 
Illustrations of the Principal 


NATURAL ORDERS of the VEGETABLE KINGDOM, prepared tor the 
Science and Art Department of Council of Education. By D, Ouiver, LL.D., 
F.LS., F.R.S. With 109 Coluured Plates by W. H. Fitch, F.LS. New 
Eaition, royal 8vo, 16s. 


A. Fraser Macdonald. 
Our Ocean Railways ; 


or, the Rise, Progress, and Development of Ocean Steam Navigation. By A, 
Fraser MacponaLp. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6:. 
Charles Ryan. 
Egyptian Art: 
An Elementary Handbook for the use of Students. By CuHarLes Ryay, late 


Head-Master of the Ventnor School of Art, With 56 Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. [Science and Art Series. ] [This day, 


Richard G. Hatton. 
Elementary Design: 


Being a Theoretical and Practical Introduction in the Art of Decoration, 
By Ricuarp G. Hatton, Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
With 110 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Science and Art Series.] [This day. 


Charles Dixon. 


Jottings About Birds. 


By Cuartes Dixon, Author of “ Migration of Birds,” 
Frontispiece by J. Smit, Crown 8vo, 63. 


J. Brinton. 


A Tour in Palestine and Syria. 
By J. Brinton. With Illustrations and Map, large crown 8vo, 93. 
John Addington Symonds. 
Essays: Speculative & Suggestive 
By Joun AppINGTON Symonps, New Edition, in one volume demy 8vo, 93. 
New Novels and Stories. 
Edward Hartington. 


The New Academe: 


An Educational Romance. By Fpwarp HarTINGTON, 
Canon Knox Little. 


The Waif from the Waves. 


A Story of Three Lives, touching this World and another. By Canon Knox 
LittLe. Crown 8yo, 33. 6d. [ Ready. 
Ward. 


R. 
Supplejack : 
A Romance of Maoriland. By R. Warp, 
6s. 
W. Clark Russell and Others. 


ac. a . re | ' 
Miss Parson's Adventure. 
By W. Crark RvsSELL; and other Stories by W. E. Norris, Juttan Haw- 
THORNE, Mrs. L, B. WALFoRD, J. M. Barnig, F.C, Puitips, Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
and WILLIAM WESTALL. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


Captain Woodes Rogers. 
Life Aboard a British Privateer 
in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Jounal of Captain WooDES 


RoGrers. With Notes and Illustrations by Roperr ©. Lesiiz. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


GUNDRz. 


With Coloured 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[This day. 


With 8 Illustrations, crown 8v0, 
eady. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE EARL OF DUNMORE’S TRAVELS. 


THE PAMIRS. 


Being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horse- 
back and on Foot through Kashmir, Western Tibet, 
Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia. 


By the EARL of DUNMORE, F.R.G.S. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


[Next week. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY:— 
LADY BURGHERSH’S LETTERS, 


1818-14. Portraits, crown Svo, 6s. 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record 


of the Daily Experionces of a Member of the 
House of Commons. From 1886 to 1892 inclusive. 
By Sir Ricuarp Tempce, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I, D.C.L., LL.D., 
&e. | This day. 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. New and 


Abridged Edition, in 1 vol., Portraits, crown 8vo, 9s. 


BARNCRAIG. By a New Author. Crown 


8vo, 5s. 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU. 


By A. H. Savace Lanpor. Maps and Illustrations, medium 
8vo, 18s. 


DU CHAILLU’S IVAR the VIKING. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TYPEE. ) By Herman Metvittz. New 
4 Edition, with Illustrations and Memoir, 
omoo. ) 


crown Syo, 3s. 6d. 
MORELLI’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
Vol. II.—The GALLERIES of MUNICH and 
DRESDEN. With Plates, Svo, Ls. 


PERRY’S CHRONOLOGY of 
ARCHITECTURE: Date- Book of Medieval 
Architecture. By J. Tavenor Perry. Illustrations, 
medium &vo, 16s. 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. 


An entirely New Work. Numerous Maps and Plans, crown 
8vo, 7s. Gd. 


STUDENT’S ROMAN EMPIRE. A 


New Work. By Professor Bury. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 7s. Gd. 








GEDDES’ MODERN BOTANY. Illus- 


trations, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. 


By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff 
Lecturer in History to the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. Forming a Volume of Murray’s “ University Ex- 
tension Series,” Edited by Professor Knieur. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hospital Nurses, Rose BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy SLEEMAN. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—* The book is written in direct, unconventional language. It will, 


we are convinced, be widely read, and widely enjoyed.” 


ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“ The adventures and hardships of these two brave 
ladies are extremely fascinating reading; for every page bears the impress of 
veracity, and nowhere is there the traveller’s great failing—the attempt at fine 
writing at the expense of truth...... We have given only a small sample of the 
anecdotal richness of the book, for which we can promise a long run at the 
libraries. It will in due time take a high place among the most readable works 
of travel and adventure which the current revival ot interest in Africa has pro- 
duced.” 

STAR.—“ An exciting book. Add to the unique circumstances that inspired it 
the humorous view taken by the sisters of their own misfortunes, and the vein of 
cheerful optimism that pervades its pages, and the result isa memorable addition 
to the literature of merciful adventure.” 


MARION DARCHE. A Story without Com- 


ment. By F. Marion CrawrorD. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


ATHEN#UM.—“‘ The characters are thoroughly interesting, the dialogue easy, 
and the situations effective...... Readers in search of a good novel may be recom- 
mended to lose no time in making the acquaintance of Marion Darche, her 
devoted friends, and her one enemy.” 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. By Mrs. F. A. 


STEEL. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A singularly powerful and fascinating story.” 


BOOKMAN.—“ Now we have her three-volume novel taeming with life and 
j-cident and character ; and the happy result is a complete assurance that a new 
writer of rare vigour has come to strengthen our fiction.” 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. 
Rosert Criark, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. 
tions, small +to, Ss, 6d. net. 


By 


Second Edition, with many Illustra- 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Clark has done well to issue a new edition of the book. 
He may be certain that in its new form it will have a hearty welcome...... This 
volume—the result of so much labour and research—will remaia an enduring 
testimony to his knowledge of the history and literature of tuis Royal aud 
ancient game.’ 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford. 


With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY Ritcuie£,and 100 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, Super-Royal Svo, Hand-made Paper, 
uniform with ‘* Cranford,” 30s, net. 


The GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLAS- 


SICAL GREEK POETRY: Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. By R. 
C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P., crown 8vo, 7s, net. 


MEDIZVAL RECORDS and SONNETS. 


By Auprey De VERE. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


The UNITED STATES. 


Political History, 1492-1871. 


An Outline of 


By GoLpwin Smita, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 83, 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Goldwin Smith has produced a masterly outline of the 
political history of the United States......He has seized with such insight on the 
important features in the history, and depicted them with such admirable force, 
that his sketch rresents a more impressive picture than if it were bristling with 
figures, facts, and details,.”’ 

TIMES.—‘“‘ His survey of events is Inminous, his estimate of character 
is singularly keen and just, and his style is at once incisive, dignified, and 
scholarly...... No one who takes up Mr. Goldwin Smith’s volume wil! readily lay 
it down before he has finished it; no one wiil lay it down without acknowledging 
the rare gifts of the writer.” 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. 
R. GREEN and Miss Kate Noraate. Vol. ILL., Super-Royal Svo, 12s. net. 


The CHURCH of ENGLAND and RECENT 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Cuartes A. Wuittuck, M.A., Rector of 
Great Shefford, Berks, late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenoze College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—* His grasp of his subject is comprehensive, and his thought is often 
original and full of striking suggestions.” 


Pror. Marcus Dons, in THE British Weekly:—“ Few volumes baye recently 
appeared which deserve to be more seriously pondered......It exhibits an eccle- 
siastical statesmanship of the best kind, serious, candid, judicious, firm.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A serious and elaborate investigation, con- 
ducted in a critical or, it might even be said, a scientific spirit, and witha large 
knowledge of facts...... The book deserves to be widely read.” 


The WAY, the TRUTH, the LIFE: the 


Hulsean Lectures for 1871. By Fenton Joun AntHONY Hort, D.D. Crown 
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